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“ EUTHANASY.” 
A CHAPTER FROM A NEW BOOK, 

We feel much obliged to the Editor of Wi1- 
L1AM MountTForp's forth-coming new volume, 
— Evraanasy,—for the favor of a chapter from 
the author’s manuscript. It has brought us into 
nearer sympathy with one, whom, in his ‘* Mar- 
tyria,’? we had learned to love and admire. We 
present the chapter to our readers as an earnest 





taken as we would take a lot from the urn) of 


what we dvia not many of them will hasten to} 4utumo ; why do not yeu? 


obtain. The book will be introduced by the 
same accomplished editor, and the same enter- 
prizing publishers, to whom the reading public 
are indebted for their acquaintance with ‘* Mar- 
tyria.”’ 

Aubin. 


Oh this westerly wind and sunshine! How 
the white clouds drive, and the poplar leaves 
glance and rustle! Every breath is health, this 
morning. So lofty and so blue the sky is: and 
such fresh thoughts one has in looking up at it. 
It is poetry and religion to be in the open air, to- 
day, is it not? It is as though God were abroad. 
What am I saying? As though the Divinity 
were not omnipresent, and present always and 
everywhere alike! I mean, this morning feels 
as Eden may have felt, when, in the cool of the 
day, Adam became sensible of the Lord God’s 
presence among the trees. 


Marham. 


Dottars, payable in six 








renew itself, through the very perishing of the 
outward form!t For in some cities, energy, 
wisdom, frankness, friendliness, and little pecu- 
liarities of mind, are the same from age to age, 
while the men and the buildings and the streets 
are changing every day. 

Marham. 

Your faith is like an evergreen, for it is aj- 
ways so fresh; and in the smoke of a city it 
does not fail, but even there it smells of the 
country. 

Aubin. 
Why, uncle, you are quite figurative. 
Marham. 

Am I, Oliver, am 1? Well, then, more ex- 
actly, your faith seems to me like ivy, which 
not only mantles hnman homes, and keeps them 
warm, and makes them beautifal, and which 
climbs round old castles, and lives on their walls, 
making it seem as théugh the very stones are 
not so dead but that life is to be had out of 
them. sink 

Aubin. 

Well, uncle, well! 

Marham., 

Ivy is the beauty of old ruins; and your faith 
is not unlike it, for it springs up so strongly 
from amidst fallen hopes. ut just now you 








It isa very pleasant morning. I looked for 


you in the garden, Oliver. 
Aubin. 


In autumn I do not much like the sight of a 
garden. 
Marham. 
It is melancholy ; it certainly is. 
Audin. 

The melancholy of the woods I like; but in 
the blighted prettiness of a garden, there is no 
promise of a revival. But the woods look so 
grandly in decay, that it is as though they knew 
of their being to be green ag:in. So when I 
saw how the dahlias were blackened with the 
frost, and how one flower hung its head, and 
another was dropped on to the ground, I came 
through the garden, and I have been sitting io 
\ne field here, and meditating. 

Marham. 








What about? 

Aubin. 

Sit on the bench, here, and I will tell you, 
uncle. But { must remember, first, which | do 
not think I can, very well. 

Marham. 

Oh, you have beew»dreaming, Oliver, and 
pleasantly, { hope. 

Aubin. 

No, I have not been dreaming, but only feel- 
ing. I have been feeling like a portion of the 
scene about me, and as though my being were 
blended with that of the trees and the fields; so 
that the leaves fell as though through my spirit; 
and it was not as though I heard with my ears 
the 1obin sing, but as though he sung within 
me. And I felt just as the trees, and hedges, 
and grass might feel together, if they could 


Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now withering oa the ground. 
So generations in their course decay, 

So perish these, when those have past away. 


listeners. 


same thoughts come into our minds as did into | 


decay, everywhere decay ! 
where,look exhausted. So that to-day feels like 
a day out of some Greek Olympiad, or as though 
it had been kept for us, out of some Egyptian 
cycle, or Chaldaean year. For all things do feel 
sv old. 





know of their life's subsiding into a wintry 
pause. 
Marham. 


Yellow, and then naked, and then as green 
again as ever! I ought not to have seen this in 
the woods, seventy tines, without myself grow- 
ing old the more cheerfully. It is a day for 
thinking, this is; and every autumn, for a few 
days, it is as though there were a power in the 
air making us be thoughtful. 

Aubin. 


The spirit of the season is on us, and it is as 
though from everything about us, we were 
whispered, ‘‘Now know yourselves."” And a 
very seasonable warning, it is, after the content- 
ment that summer has given us, in health, and 
warmth, and plenty, and light. Summer would 
make us se!f-sufficient ; but autemn says to us, 
that we are mortal: very mildly she speaks ; 
but if she is not minded, then the voice of win- 
ter is the more terrific, when he comes roaring 
out ofthe north. And if a man dies at the com- 
ing of winter, he dies the more mournfully, if he 
has not talked quietly with the autumn just 
gone. 

Marham. 

Poor man! But we do not any of us feel as 
we ought, that here we have no continuing 
city. 

Aubin. 

Except on a day like this. 

Marham. 


camels, been ‘traversed and fought on by Roman 
armies, been swept over by Goths and Huns 
from the North, and always from East to West 
been the pathway of civilization. 





Aye, this is an old man’s day. 
Aubin. 
And an invalids. 
Marham. 


The leaves are fading about us, and so the 
more submissively do we ourselves fade as a 
leaf, 

Aubin. 

Yes, our feelings were soothed by nature 
about us, and then as soon as they are calmed, 
they grow hopeful of themselves, and our walk 
among the dead leaves becomes triumphant, and 
we say that we know that our Redeemer 
lives. 

Marham. 

Among the works of God oy, 
soothed, and grow propheti: of immortalit - but 
not so among the works of men, not so jp tbe 
In a town, everything is so noisy and bustling : 
and it as though there were not much thought 
in it, fit for an old man to have, and not much 
feeling about it that he can well share in. 


Aubin. 


_ Yet men grow old in towns, and faster than 
in the country, perhaps. And in a large city, 
the clock never sirikes twice in the hearing of 
the same population ; for within the hour a child 
has been born, and some soul has been taken. 
Oh, in the sight of God, who sees it all, how 
the population of a city must be ever changing ! 
In one house there is a babe just born, and io the 
next house is stretched the cold length of a 
corpse. Always there 1s one generation going, 
and another coming. So that in a city, the in- 
habitants may be as many as ever, but they are 
never the same even for a few hours, Year by 
year, and hour by hour, the population renews 
itself: the son in the place of the father and 
youth out of decay. Sica in an aged heart is 
pr. no sympathy with this? 
oF a city, ever fresh and strong, is not th 

something like the immortality % the soul ’ is 
hot there what shows how the inward spirit may 


feelings get 


Nay, in this life 





said, you did not like the sight of a garden in 


Aubin. 


Because it is only mlancholy. For within 
the fence of a garden, decay is not wide enouzh 
to Se sublime. But in the fields and woods it 
is. There, decay is so vast, as to be grand.— 
And at any sublime sight, the soul feels herself 
immortal. For whether purely or justly,or kindly, 
or devoutly, the more we feel, the more certain- 
ly immortal we feel. And in such experiences, 
there is what is worth regard, aye, and thanks- 
giving—specia! thanks to God. For often our 
holiest efforts are discouraged ; and while mak- 
ing some of our loftiest attempts, it is as though 
we were spoken to by God; and as though he 
said to us, *‘ Fear not, for it is into my bosom 
you are striving ; be nothing chilled.” And then 
for a few moments, there is the warmth of im- 
mortality about our souls. 


Mariam, 


So that we feel best, what we are to be, when 
we are what we ought to be. A gust of wind ! 
Down come the leaves! 


And long, long ago, perished Homer and his 


Auhin. 


| is enough. 


Aubin. 
Out of his self-will it is not. 


ness with their spirits. 
Marham. 
In the saints of God it does. 
Aubin. 


or less Christian. 


sometimes I hear it speaking in your voice.— 
Uncle, there are persons dead, about whom 1 
have feelings, which I dare nut distrust. Once 
I was in the death-chamber of a sufferer for right- 
eousness’ sake—a man, that had died in his Vir- 
tue. My feelings were of awe and triumph; 
and while in the room, every breath was like in- 
spiration in me, and I said, ‘I know that his Re- 
deemer liveth.’ ‘ 


Marham. 
A friend of yours, was not he! 
Aulin. 


_ Yes, uncle. The day he was buried, was 
Just such a day as this. He was buried under 
an elm-tree; and the leaves fell on to the coffin, 
and into the grave softly and so fast. lt was as 
though nature were grieving over him. And 
indeed he was aman, whuse love the very trees 
might miss. For in his eyes, they were more 
than wood and leaves; and what Moses saw in 
one bush, he saw something of, in every forest 
and shrub. And for him, there was not a tree, 
bat had burning in it, the presence of God. 


Marham. 


That manner of sight, 1 should be sure he 
had from you. A good man, a very good man 
he was; so I have heard you say. 


Aubin. 


And so he was: and he died in his goodness, 
and almost through it. And at his grave-side, 
my thoughts asked ‘Why was this; for cannot 
goodness be so good, as that none should be the 
worse forit any way!’ There was no answer 
made me, but silence: though for a thinker that 
And as I turned away from the 
grave, there was in me, what was lixe the Di- 
vine voice asking ‘About what I am designing to 
do with you mortals, why art thou doubtful? for 
hast thou not known me?’ And then | said to 
myself, ‘Aye, why at all de I doubt God?’ For 
justice and goodness in me, are his inspiration, 
and they prophesy of what his providence will 
do. Yes, and God will be better than my good- 
ness, and so my friend will prove happier than 
~ hopes. And so] grew cheerful and left 
im— 
Where his fathers sleep in their hillocks green. 





Perished? Nothe! For to our knowledge, 
the very words of his mouth are living. And 
his liad is brotherhood for Homer, with men of 
all nations and times. 

Marham. 

Aye, and with ourselves. The leaves fall | 


about us, just as he heard them fall: and the | 


his, with the sound, and we think how from the 


tree of life, human existences are forever being 
loosened and shed like leaves. 


- 
Aubin. 

How the air smells of dead leaves! Decay, 

All things, every- 


Marham. 


To you, do they, Oliver? It is the melen 
choly of the season, and the reverie, that comes 


ee 


of the warm stull day. You had been sitting | 
here some time, when I found you. What had 
you been thinking of? Your thoughts were— 


Aubin. 

They were with the men of old time, with the 
population of Nineveh and Babylon, and the 
builders of the Pyramids, and the dwellers of 
noch, the first city. I have been thinking how 
this earth has been sailed upon by the Phoeni- 
cians, been travelled about by Abraham and his 


Marham. 


It is a curious thought, what this earth has 
been in different ages of it—the pasture-ground 
of the Patriarchs, the quarry of Fgyptian build- 
ers, aud the battle-field of the Romans. 

Aulin. 

Once this earth was the floor of the bridal 
bower of Adam and Eve, and many nights, that 
was all it was to all mankind. But now it is 
the cornfield and the meadow, and the garden, 
and the hearth, of many million families. And 
it is become, besides, the graveyard of nations. 
Graveyard, did I say? Well,so itis: and it is 
the birth-place of souls as well. 

Marham. 

So itis; so itis! Yes,itis! I am wonder- 
ing what it 1s, Oliver, that makes what you say 
be 30 very persuasive of a hereafter. 1 cannot 
tell whether it is your voice, or what it is, 

Aulan, 

Uncle, we will thank God that—but come 
how it may—Dear uncle, what I mean is, that 
intoa mind not superstitious, whatever way 
faith comes, it cannot but come rightly. And 
I would say this, that there is a state of mind, 
and | think it is a reasonable and a right state of 
mind, in which nearly every human circumstance 
is suggestive of immortality—even those mat- 
ters, | mean, that are thought the gloomiest. 
And so the universality of death is to me the 
certainty of life after it. 


Marham. 


But from some face's, one might learn that the 
uniformiiy of death is the frightfulness of it, 


Aubin, 


Aye, death makesnoexceptions. Righteous- 
ness is cut down uncrowned; honesty perishes 
without having proved the best policy ; men that 
called on God die unanswered ; and many a dis- 
ciple dies, with many a Christian promise not 
kept to him. Now these are the things that 
make existence feel unfinished at death. And 
so it is, that many things that are untoward in 
this life, point toward another. 

Marham. 

They do; so they do. Down come the leaves 

again! Oh, what a shower of them! 
Aubin. 

And so because we soon fall like them, we 
cannot rot like them. Good men die as early 
as the bad ; and if one bad man dies the sooner 
for his vice, there is a good man dies the earli- 
er for his virtue—for his self-denial and his pov- 
erty ; for poverty is not the less killing, for hav- 
ing been nobly incurred. Good and bad look 
alike in death, and so death itself cannot be 
what it looks. 

Marham. 
_ If death makes good and bad be alike, then it 
is only a seeming, or else for a very little while ; 
that is your meaning, is not it ? 
Aubin. 


Death is not what it looks ; cannot be, and 
must not be believed so. 
Marham. 


Cannot be and must not be! And saying so, 
do we know what we do say! Because death 
is God's causing. And as regards Providence, 





what must or must not be, is not for man to say. 








A beautiful line, is not it? It is the Swedish 


| Tegner’s. 


Marham. 
And you have no exception to make to it, have 
not you? [have none myself. But always 
you will have it, that the real man is what no 
graveyard ever gets: for you so earnestly distin- 
guish between body and soul. But indeed it is 
a very forcible line; and you may well like it. 
Aulin. 

It makes one feel, as though in the grave there 

were sleepers, but not dead bodies; and as tho’ 


the earth were warm adout them, and conscious 
of having them lie in her bosom. 


Marham. 


Mother earth! That fond phrase of the 


Greeks! Mother earth ! 


Aubin. 
Aye! and cannot one hear her crying to the 


her bosom—children that have lost their breath, 
but her children still? And now if such a voice 
from earth to heaven could reasonably be, then 
always it is as thuugh it really were erying.— 
And thereis in the mind of God, the feeling, 
that such a ery would make: for God not only 
answers prayer, but anticipates it. So that 
from among her sister planets, whatever this 
earth could rightly pray for, for het children, 
already God is granting them, or else he is in- 
tending. 
Marham. 


My prayer is pure; O earth cover not thou 
my blood—so Job says, and then begs the earth 
not to silence his cry. Inthe Seriptures, there 
are many passages, which are as though the 
earth could think and feel. 

Aubin. 

And as though she could speak. And oh, if 
she could, it she could! And if she did, for ail 
the sufferers in her! If only men’s sighs lived 
on the air; we could not bear the sound. Butit 
is as though God did hear, what man could not 
bear to hear; for to his nature, it is possible ; 
and to his almightiness, it would be endurable ; 
and in the ear of his foreknowledge, it would be 
a sublime sound: for as he listens from everlasi- 
ing tu everlasting, it is as though voices that are 
anguish, one moment, are crying aloud with all 
angels, the next. But indeed with God, past, 
present and future are one; and to his eyes, in 
the sowing of tears, there is ripe at once the gol- 
den harvest of Joy. 


Marham. 
Aye, we will think of what our destiny looks 
to God; and that shali comfort us. 
Aulin. 


It ought todo. And then we are members 
of a family. And so we will think what the 
human race must be in the eyes of God—dying, 
dying, dying everywhere—spirits that have call- 
ed upon him, souls that have talked with him, 
men that have felt :hemselves his children. And 
in death, do they all dissipate into nothing '— 
About this earth are stretched the arms of God; 
and as he clasps it to himself ; is it only an urn 
filling with human dust? On, no! God is infi- 
nite; and there must be infinity in every purpose 
of his; and man is the only creature, through 
whem that infinity can be answered, in this 
world. A world made for nothing ! That is not 
to be thought of. And made for nothing it will 
have been, without man is immortal. In all 
probability, and in all certainty, this earth will 
perish, and so will every daisy, and oak-tree, 
and animal, and bird, and fish: and all will be 
as thongh this world had never been; unless 
there is a survivorship of souls, 

Marham. 
And that there will be. Blessed be God. 
Aulin. 

Aye, and through our souls, through what we 
have had to do with it, through what it has been 
to us, through our memories, the earth itself is 
eternal, and so again, has not been made in vain. 

Suher this world is a folly, or man is immortal. 
Man’s future life. is the wisdom of the oni- 
verse; and so, doubt it we must not, and we can- 
not. 

Marham. 

Oliver, dear Oliver, your words are too posi- 
tive. Ido not mean that they are not most bles- 
sedly trae. But perhaps as to what the Divine 
purpose in the world must be, we should not be 
confident, but only confidently trustful. 

Aubin. 

Uncle, you are right. Still it is leasant— 
the way in which the end of the world points on 
to the immortality of man. 

Marham. 

So it is. 

Aubin. 

So as for herself not to have been made in 
vain, the earth asks another life for men, and 
one to outlast her own. 


bo part ei el es AS ss Sa ea 8, 


As to death, 
man cannot speak out of his own knowledge ; 
but he can and may out of the spirit of God. 
For in good men the spirit itself does bear wit- 


And in all disciples,according as they are more 
In yuurself, uncle, there is 
the witness of the Spirit: thefe is, | know, for 


Marham. 
And it istheirs; for it is promised them. 
Aubin. 
_ So many things are such witnesses of human 
immortality; even sin is, and in letters that are 
like red iron in the dark. Often into a sin er 
there is burnt what convinees him, that his soul 
may be changed, but can never, never die. 


Marham. 

Awfal, very awful proof ofa hereatter! And 
yet most of us can guess at it out of our own ex- 
perience, 

Aubin. 

So we can. In the very abasement of our na- 
ture, we are consciously immortal, and so we 
are in our highest moods. 


Marham. 


But in them, we may be deceived; for they 
are our proudest. 
Aubin. 
I was thinking of those only that are our pu- 
rest. 
Marhem. 


Right. And itis certain, that whether visi- 
ble or not, all souls must have in them fre-to- 
kens of their infinite continuance. 


Aubin. 


Especially towards death; some souk, as it 
were, plainly going home, in going out of this 
world. And there are some who die, and are 
followed by their works, and not only oy them, 
but by their righteous sufferings—witnesses that 
cry aloud, aiong with the souls of the martyrs 
under the altar, ‘How long, oh Lord, holy and 
true, dost thou not judge?’ Bat judgment there 
will be; and the day of it is appointed; so we 
ean be patient, and be earnest in getting ready 
for it. 

Marham. 


Oliver, what are those verses you repeated, 
last night, when looking out of the window? 


Aubin. 


What I remember of a translation from Ub- 
land. Vhey are expressive of impatience for 
d-ath; and yet I like them. Theyare what an 
old man might well say, looking ug at the stars, 
on an autumn night,with the leaves falling about 
him— 
O golden legends writ inthe skies ! 

I turn towards you with longing soul; 
And list to the awful harmouies 

Of the spheres,as on they roll 


O blessed rest ! O royal night: 
Wherefore seemeth the time so long, 
Till I see yon stars in their ful'est light, 

And list to their loudest sorg? 


In the day we do not see the stars; but night 
brings usin sight of them; and that night of 
nights, the night of death, will carry us up to 
them, and through them, and beyond them, and 
into the bosom of the Father: zs we may well 
believe. 
Marham, 
Amen, amen! 





THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST TO INTRODUCE 
JUSTICE INTO THE SOCIAL RELATIONS 
OF MANKIND. 


There is a power yet to be elicited —a power 


proper to our holy religion, and most character - 


istic of it, and whick the cow tarnitvewe” posite. 


of the social system throughout Europe, seem 


to be bringing into activity, What we intend is 
something more stern than the sympathy which 
the Gospel generates, and more serivus than the 


Se . | zeal which it inspires; we mean—that sense of 
Father of spirits, for pity on the dead bodies in Ri eer 9% 3 . 


Right which it solemnly authenticates, which 
it will yet bring to bear not simply, as hereto- 
fore, upon the individual behaviour of men, one 
towards another, but upon the relationship of 
class tu class, throughout the social system. and 
the momentous operation of which will,as we con- 
jecture, give a character to those revolutions that 
are impending upon the civilized world. Chris- 
uanity, we believe, is now about to do for civili- 
zed communities that which no political reforms, 
and no political philosophy, and certainly no in- 
surrections, can ever effect 

From the Bible we shall never be able fairly 
to extort any such things as a criminal code or a 
system of taxation, or a scheme for regulating 
or for restricting the employment of capital ; it 
was given to the world for no such purposes. 
But is it therefore not available for giving effect 
to those measures of amelioration which a ripen- 
ea political science shall point to and authenticate? 
Weare confident that itis thus available, and 
believe, as we have said, that the present urgent 
perils of the country are the means destined for 
bringing out, from the depths of the Christian 
System, those long latent energies of Justice, 
apart from which the clearest demonstrations of 
political science will never take effect. National 
perils, and the distresses of classes, while they 
compel political science to ripen and to promul- 
gate its coaclusions, shall, with a sort of con- 
vulsive throe, call out and bring into operation, 
a salutary force from the Christiah Code.  Poli- 
tical Science shall determine what is Justice, as 
between class and ciass, and shall tell us on well 
ascertained grounds of experience, what those 
measures are, which may be looked to for secur- 
ing to each class its well-being: and then a 
hitherto unknown and unimagined intensity im- 
parted to Christian principles, shall break down 
all opposition and shall bring outin fact, the true 
and the good in the stricture of society. 

It cannot have escaped the notice of intelligent 
readers of the Bible, that in almost ali those 
passages, as well of the New as of the Old Tes- 
tament, which the devout mind clings to as 
predictive of ultimate felicity for the human 
tamily, there appears, at the end of the vista of 
hope—a tribunal of Justice. We entirely put 
out of view every one of those passages which, 
on grounds of reasonable interpretation, should 
be regarded as bearing upon the adjudication of 
men, individually, at the tribunal of an after Jife. 
We now refer to those passages only which it 
is scarcely possible to understand otherwise than 
as prophetical of the condition of the nations of 
the earth. The Mess:h’s kingdom in this world 
(we are implying no opinion as to what is called 
“the personal Reign”,) this kingdom of the son 
of David is spoken of in terms which convey, as 
its distinctively characteristic feature, the idea 
of a stern administration of Justice, and of Jus- 
tice fur heretofore oppressed classes. 

Hitherto Christianity has won its praise, and 
has demonstrated its heavenly origin, far more 
conspicuously as an impulse of mercy, and as 
bringing relief fur the wretched, than as a rule 
of right. Solong as the world has been man- 
aging its own affairs in itsown way, the Gospel 
has wandered hither and thither over the field, 
binding up the wounds of the victims of cruelty, 
and poering in its own oil and wine. But when 
the time comes for Christ to rule the world, 
then those offices of mercy which in times past 
have been its glory shal] take a surbordinate place, 


so that the stern energies of justice may bear 


away. Is not the forty-fifth Psalm a prediction 
of Messiah’s reign on earth ? and what is its tone? 
itisthe very same. A avern and martial adminis- 
tration of susTice among the nations is, ina word, 
what it means; and this is the marking feature, 
the note of recognition, whereby the coming in of 
a Messiah’s kingdom shall be known and shall 
be hailed by his people :—thus shall the redeem- 
ed nations greet the advent—* Gird thy sword 
upon thy thigh, O Most Mighty ; in thy majesty 
ride prosperously, because of (for the sake of) 
truth, and meekness, and righ:eousness, and thy 
right hand (adminstrative energy) shall teach 
thee terrible things.’’ ‘* Thy throne, O God, is 
for ever and ever; the sceptre of thy kingdom is 





aright scepire. 
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| Justice, 


coutour against the brightness of the vision, and 


that we there desery. [N. British Review. 





JOYS OF ANOTHER LIFE. 


as a life spent in singing praises, day and night 
without ceasing. Now, though devotion con- 
stitutes the purest enjoyment of which man is 


Capablo, the immediate act of devotion would 
grow tedious, unless the mind wuld sam ahennd 


and seek new materials for pious thought, 
new subjects for praise, new fuel to feed 
the flame of love. This is the case of the 
Christian on earth. A life of abstract de- 
votion has no charms for him. Bat it is his aim 
and his delight to seek out in the course of na- 
ture, in the way of providence, in the haunts of 
men, in the various posts of duty, themes for 
praise; thanksgiving and love; and then, when 
he approaches the altar of his God, he lays upon 
it an offering which every scene, every circum- 
stance of life, has contributed to render rich and 
fragrant. Thus must it be in heaven. The 
tree of life must bear divers kinds of fruit,to suit 
the taste, to expand the mind, to cherish the de- 
votion of those who have passed through unlike 
scenes of earthly discipline. The reason why 
we are told so little in the Bible about the joys 
reserved for the righteous, is, not that they are 
in their nature inconceivable, but that they are 
in their variety inexhaustible, so that, should 
they be set forth in writing, even the world it- 
self could not contain the books that should be 
written. [Rev. A. P. Peabody. 





A JUST DEMAND IN CONTROVERSY. 


| [From Rev. Dr. Woods’ 2nd Letter to Rev Dr. Ware. ] 


The author, who speaks in your name, has 








{ ligion. 
| owe it to yourselves 
| justice in this respect can be rendered to you by 
| none, but yourselves. 


expressly undertaken to give the public the creed 
of Unitarians. The design is jnst and honorable. 


| Lam utterly unable to conceive what valid ob- 


jection there can be, against the attempt of any 


| denomination of Christians to make the public 
| acquainted with their views on religious subjects; 
| or, in other words, to exhibit the articles of their 


faith. The thing is evidently proper in itself, 
and often necessary, though liable to abuse. 
With so respectable an example before you, I 
trust you will be free from any further difficul- 
ties on this subject,and will proceed, as occasion 
may require, to correct any mistaken apprehen- 
sions which the public may entertain, as to your 
opinions, and to make an ‘open and manly avow- 
al’ of what you believe to be the Christian re- 
You owe this to the community. You 
And it is obvious, that 


Other men, especially 
those who differ from you, cannot be competent 
to make known your faith, any further than 


hey are instruct dauthorized by you. Doubt- 
{ose you have nie you have hd reason to com- 


| plain of the incorrectness of some Orthudox 
| writers, who have undertaken to make a state- 


ment of your views. 1t is with manifest propri 
ety that you have now claimed the right, and 
through him who acts as your organ ef communi- 
cation, have exercised the right, of declaring 
your own opinions. If you are justto yoursel- 
ves, you will not stop here. Whenever others 
impute to you opinions which you do not enter- 
tain; and whenever they are doubtful as to your 
faith, or in any way misrepresent it; you will 
feel that it belongs to you to interpose, and do 
yourselves justice. And you would thiok ita 
gross violation of the rules of christian candor, 
for any man to declare your opinions to be differ- 
ent froin your own serious declaration. Grant 
me, ane those with whom | have the happiness 
to be united in opinion, the right which you so 


justly claim for yourselves, the right of forming 


and declaring our own opinions, and of being be- 
lieved, when we declare them. We have a 
claim to the latter as_ well as to the former, un- 
Jess there are substantial reasons fur questioning 
our veracity. 

By the diligent application of our rational 
powers to the study of the Scriptures, with the 
best helps afforded us, we have arrived at some 
sober, settled views on religious subjects. These 
views we wish, for various reasons, to declare. 
And if we would declare them justly, we must 
declare them in our own language and do what 
is in our power to make that language intelligible. 
Where the meaning of the terms employed is 
donbtful, or obscure; it belongs to us to give the 
necessary explanations. Where the terms are 
lianle to be understood with greater latitude, 
than comports with our views; it belongs to us 
to give the necessary limitations. And where 
our positions, in any respect whatever, need 
modifying; it belongs to us to modify them. 
Further. It is certainly reasonable to expect, 
when dealing with men of candid, liberal minds, 
that the language which, in any case, we use to 
express our faith, will be understood, not in the 
sense which men of another party might be in- 
clined to pat upon it,—but precisely according 
toour explanations. These explanations, you 
will understand, do as really make a part of the 
proper enunciation of our faith, asthe words 
which form the general proposition. Nothing 
can be more obviously jast than all this, especi- 
ally in relation to a subject which is of a com- 
plex nature, or of difficult illustration. 





A LAW OF ADJUSTMENT. 


As views of a material object may be taken 
fro.a points so remote or so distinct that they 
seem at first sight incompatible, and especially 
as their shadows will be disproportionate or even 
monstrous, and yet all these will be harmonized 
together by taking account of the point of vision 
or the surface of projection, so also all the re- 
presentations of an idea, even all the misrepre- 
sentations, are capable of a mutual reconcilation 
and adjustment, and of a resolution into the sub- 
ject to which they belong; and their contrariety 
when explained, is an argument for its substan- 
tiveness and integrity, and their variety for its 
originality and power. [Newman on Develop- 
ment. 





ARY QUALIFICATION FOR UNDER- 
Mer MANDING AN AUTHOR. 


Men fancy, that though they have never seen 
Clement or Ignatius,or any other Father before, 
they are quite as well qualified to interpret the 
words leitourgia orproothora as if they knew them 
and their brethren well. How different is their 
judgement in other matters! Who will not grant, 
except in the case of theology, that an experi- 
enced eye is an important qualification for un- 
derstanding the distinction of things or detecting 
their force and tendency? In politics, the saga- 
cious statesmen puts his finger on some appar- 
ently smail or not confessedly great event, promp- 
tly declares it to be ‘no little matter,’ and is be- 
lieved. Why! because he is conceived to have 
scholarship in the language of political woes 
and to be well read in the world’s events. In 
the same way the comparative antaomist falls 
in with a little bone, and confidently declares 





carte atl erates i te amen nae it ty A et oe A 


from it, the make, habits, and the age of the ani- 






The pith of these, and of many other well re- 
membered passages, is this—that at the end, and 
when the Divine scheme is winding up, and is 
reaching its long-postponed purpose, the religion 
of Christ shall bring to bear upon the social and 
national condition of mankind—a heretofore un- 
thoaght of developement of the eternal laws of 
In the midst of that glare of glory 
which prophetic Scripture instracts and encoura- 
ges us to look to with eager hope—in the very 
midst of that heavenly effulgence, there’is dis- 
cernible a symbol sharply defined by its dark 


it is the ** fron sceptre’’ of Messiah’s kingdom 


We often hear the life of heaven spoken of 


mal to which it belonged. What should we 
say to the unscientific hearer who disputed his 
accuracy and attempted to argue against him? 
Yet, is not this just the case of sciolists, or less 
than sciolists in theology, who, when persons 
have given time to the Fathers recognize in 
some phrase or word in Clement or Ignatius a 
Catholic Doctrine, object that the connection be- 
tween the phrase and the doctrine is not clear to 
them, and allow nothing to the judgment of the 
experienced, over that of ordinary men! Or 
again, surely it needs not be formally proved 
that sympathy and congeniality of mind are con- 
cerned in enabling us to enter into another’s 
meaning. His single words or tones are noth- 
ing to one man, they tell a story to another: the 


by them, and never forgets them. Such is the 
difference between reading the Apostolical Fa- 
ther with or without a knowledge of theological 
language.” 





Tue Pizry rue Wortp Hares. . It is not 
tene that the world hates piety. TH@*itifodest 


and unovirusive rt--» «-hiah fil . 
all human charities, and inaee tak Beth 


others and severe to himself, is an object of uni- 
versal love and veneration. But mankind hate 
the lust of power, when it is veiled under 
the garb of piety; they hate canting and hypoc- 
risy; they hate advertisers and quacks in piety; 
they do not choose to be insulted; they love to 
tear folly and imprudence from the altar, which 
should only be a sanctuary for the wretched 
and the good. [Sydney Smith. 





PREACHING OLD SERMONS. 


Said Dr. Beecher, “When I had been in 
Lichfield ten years, I commenced preaching over 
my old sermons, because my mind had come to 
a stand like a ship in a calm, rolling upon the 
waves, without progress. At that time while 
riding to the Consociation with one of my Dea- 
cons, he asked me it J thought it right for a 
Minister to preach old sermons, when he was 
paid for it!’ I asked him what a minister should 
do, when he had gone over all the subjects in 
the course of a ten years ministry, and had ac- 
cumulated sermons which had been the instru- 
ments of revivals? Shall he throw these away, 
and produce others not as good, in order to have 
thore that have done great good once, after they 
shall have passed from the remembrance of the 
congregation, to do no good again! He replied, 
‘] declare I never thought of that, I never shall 
oppose the preaching of old sermons again.’ 
And I, said Dr. Beecher, never preached old 
sermons after that. I convinced him,and he con- 
vinced me. Since that I nave always, while 
using my old materials, cast them over and 
made them new.” 


. A Cause or Wearine ovr. “It often hap- 
pens that ministers are worn out before they 
nave lived out half of their days, and the reason 
is, because they don’t stady. And the reason 
why they do not study is, that they have not 
furnished their minds with the mathematucs of 
divinity. They have exercised themselves upon 
the mere superficies of every object, and having 
exhausted the materials cvllected there, they 
have Jost all taste and stimulus for a study.” 
[Dr. Beecher. 





REV. T. 0. PRESCOTT'S VISIT TO IRELAND. 





We have thought our readers would be inter- 
ested in the following extracts from a letter 
written by this clergyman of the New Jerusa- 
lem Church to the Intellectual Repository. We 
find it in the N. J. Magazine for October. 


It was on Saturday morning, the 29th April, 
that I landed at Belfast. It wasa charming 
morning, and Green Erin appeared in its ver- 
dant beauty. I was delighted with the scenery. 
I knew of only one receiver of the New Charch 
doctrines in lreland—this was a widow lady, 
Mrs. Stuart, residing near Belfast. I soon found 
her, and was received with great cordiality, as a 
brother in the Charch. The family with whom 
sine was residing were Unitarians, and, having 
no other place of worship, she was in the habit 
of attending, in company with them, the Uni- 
tarian Church in Belfast. They invited me to 
accompany them, the next day, Sunday, to 
church. I accepted the invilatiun, and was in- 
troduced to the pastor of the society, who re- 
ceived me with much kindness, as a stranger 
and minister from America. It was Communion- 
day. The next day, Monday, there was also 
service, as is customary in the north of Ireland, 
on the day after Communion. Having again ac- 
companied my friends, and again meeting the 
minister, I was at once,—with the usual liberal- 
ity of clergymen of that denomination,—invited 
to preach. | at first declined, on the ground of 
being totally unprepared at the moment, either 
by having with me a manuscript sermon, or by 
previous meditation,—and it was now time for 
the service to begin. Instantly reflecting, how- 
ever, that here was an opportunity presented 
such as might never occur again, 1 determined 
to accept the invitation, and trust in Divine Prov- 
idence for light and strength to go through the 
duty. I was not disappointed. A passage of 
Scripture presented itself to my mind, and at 
once it seemed fully illustrated, and | saw ata 
glance the general divisions of the subject of 
which it treated; and when I opened the Word, 
and began, I felt myself manifestly enlightened 
and sustained, even to the close. I felt pecu- 
liarly grateful for this Divine aid, at such a mo- 
ment—a critical one,as I,felt it to be,in my course 
in Ireland. When I descended from the pulpit, 
the clergyman came warmly forward, and con- 
gratulating and thanking me, kindly expressed 
the hope that | would retnain and preach for him 
the following Sunday. Though I had had no 
thought of staying so long in Belfast, I felt it 
my duty to accept the invitation. I accordingly 

reached both morning and afiernoon on the 
Sabbath following,setting forth the New Church 
doctrines of regeneration, and of the internal 
sense of the Word. All the discourses seemed 
to be received with much attention and favor by 
the audience, and some little spirit of inquiry ap- 
peared to be excited. I cannot conclude the ac- 
count of my visit to Belfast, without an expres- 
sion of the grateful feelings I entertain for the 
universal kindness and hospitality 1 met with 
on all sides. I was honored with the calls and 
invitations of ministers of various denominations, 
Unitarian and Trinitarian, and of several of the 
professors in the college, as well as of many pri- 
vate individuals,—all of whom, though enter- 
taining theological views so far removed from 
my own, yet suffered that distinction to make no 
difference in their kind regard and attentions, 
but seemed to take a pleasure in meeting me 
cordially on the broad ground of gentlemanly 
intercourse and literary taste, and, yet more, of 
Christian kindliness and friendship. 1 had heard 
much, even in my own distant land, of Irish hos- 
pitality, and 1 found these reports fully confirm- 
ed by’ my own experience of it. 1 shall ever re- 
tain a grateful remembrance of the kind recep- 
tion 1 met with at Belfast. 

One opportunity improved leads to another; 
it semed as if Divine Providence was opening 
the way before me. At the church on Sunday 
afterncon, there was a lady present from Stra- 
bane, a considerable town near Landonderty. 
Having been introduced to her a day or oe . 
ter, at the house of a friend, she inquired wheth- 
er I could not make it convenient to be at Stra- 
bane on the next Sunday, for if { could do so, I 
might be useful there. I readily assented to 
the arrangement, and after visiting the Giant's 
Causeway, | reached the house of my Strabane 
friend on Saturday evening. I was received 





one man passes them over; the other is arrested | 


with the most hearty cordiality—not only by the 
family of the friend who had invited me, but also 
by the minister of the society to which they be- 
lenged (Unitarian, also,)—a young clergyman 
who had lately been ordained. It was soon ar- 
ranged that I should preach on the morrow, 
morning and evening, which I did, to a small 
but attentive audience. I had much conversa- 
tion afterwards with the young minister, whom 
I found exceedingly intelligent and well-educa- 

ted, and disposed to listen without prejudice to 
any views which could be shown to be the truth. 

At parting, I presented him with a copy of the 

FourLeading Doctrines, which I happened to 
have with me. 

At Cork resides the celebrated Father Math- 
ew, the ‘‘Apostle of Temperance.”’ I paid him 
my respects, and on announcing myself as a cler- 
gyman from America, was received by him with 
marked attention and regard. He took me out 
in his carriage to his brother’s country-seat, a 
short distance from Cork, where I dined and 
spent the evening with him. I regard him as a 
truiy good man,—his countenance shows it, 
And when at parting, he uttered the words, 
“God bless you,” in an affectionate manner, I 
from the lips of one worithally? less that it was 
lic. ‘The Lord knows his own:’’ names are 
of small consideration in His sight. As @ me- 
mento of my agreeable visit, I promised to send 
him a copy of my volume of sermons, lately 
published, which he said he should be most hap- 
py to receive. 





[From the Christian Inquirer.] 


EXCURSION TO PAESTUM. 
Napues, July, 1848. 


Leaving Pompeii, we passed by a beautiful 
road, in which the scenery of Switzerland, on a 
reduced scales is wonderfully imitated, to Sal- 
erno, a town of 25,000 inhabitants, situated on 
the delightful gulf of the same name, and which 
would be greatly celebrated anywhere else than 
in the neighborhood of the bay of Naples. We 
passed the night here, preparatory to visiting 
Paestum the next day. On opening the book of 
the hotel, on our arrival, we found that a party 
of Englishmen, among the latest visiters to 
Paestum, (although two or three months before 
ourselves) had been attacked by a party of arm- 
ed brigands, and robbed of all the money they 
had, and five gold watches. Startled at this 
news, and Somewhat dismayed ata journey of 
twenty-six miles and back ,on a hot summer's day, 
the ladies were peisuaded to give up the excur- 
sion, and we proceeded by vettura alone. All 
that remains of the old city of Paestum lies near 





| way. 





the extremity of the southern cape of the gulf, 
twenty-six miles south-west of the city of Saler- 
no: an excellent and level road leads to it, run- 
ning near the coast of the Mediterranean all the 
About half way from Salerno the road 
enters a long marsh, having all the features and 
qualities of the Pontine marshes, desolate, un- 
wholesome, but with spots of excellent soil, cov- 
ered with a rank harvest. It is now precisely 
the period of the grain gathering. And on leav- 
ing Salerno at half-past four in the morning, we 
met, two or three miles out of the city, a collec- 
tion of forty or fifty peasants, men, women, and 
children, preceded by a gay standaid of colored 
paper flags, with a band of tamborines and fifes, 
who were celebrating the opening of the harvest, 
by a procession ia honor of the Madonna del 
Falce, who presides over the grain. As this 
was a genuine procession, and not got up for 
spectators, as many of the ceremonies 1n foreiga 
cities are, it is very interesting. 

All along the road we found the fields full of 
harvest men. The peasants appeared to work 
in*gangs of forty or fifty, men, women, and chil- 
dren. The effect of a lung line of laborers, of 
all ages, clad in every variety of color, all using 
the sickle, or binding the grain, was exceeding - 
ly pleasing. In other places, the grain already 
brought into the barn-yard, was undergoing the 
process of cleansing from the husk, by a purely 
primitive method. Into a circular enclosure of 
stone, covered with the stalks to the depth of 
two feet, a dozen or twenty horses were turned 
loose ; a man in the centre, armed with a whip, 








atid another at some point in the circumference, 


similarly equipped, kept these horses trotting at 
a dizzy speed about the enclosure, occasionally 
turning them, with a sudden cry, until they had 
trampled out the grain. In another place, where 
ingenuity had advanced a little, a hurdle, or 
harrow, armed with very blunt teeth, on which 
sat the driver, was drawn by a yoke of oxen 
through the grain. In a circle of thirty or forty 
feet diameter, three of these machines were in 
rapid motion, threatening each other’s instant 
annihilation, but only threatening, while we 
watched their wonderfully skilful maneuvres.— 
Still further on, we saw a father, mother, and 
daughter threshing grain on a sort of terrace, 
attached to the farm house. The women divide 
equally the labor of the field. On this very ride, 
a gude wife was seen ditching, she mending the 
wall, while her husband (or lover, perhaps) 
hoed up the mud. ; 

After tre grain is sufficiently trodden, or beat- 
en, or hurdled out, three or four men, with man- 
tles over their heads and faces, to protect them 
from the dust, go into the enclosure, and with 
wooden pitchforks, throw the contents over their 
heads, until as much as possible of the chaff is 
winnowed away. By the way, wooden shovels, 
hoes, forks, and ploughs, are most commonly 
used among the peasants of lialy. The oxen 
are yoked in an entirely different manner 
from ours; the yoke being fastened to the 
horns, and the weight of the load coming upon 
the head; and not directly ou the shoulders. It 
is very common to see a large ox, fatter than ox- 
en are ever found among us, yoked (‘mated, not 
matched’) with another of half his size, illustra- 
ting Mother Goose’s rhyme, ‘An ox anda halt 
acow andacalf,’ &c. In the same spirit, a 
donkey of three feet in height. is harnessed in 
as fellow with a horse of fourteen hands high ; 
and sometimes four abreast, each smaller thar 
his neighbor, forms the team. It is not deemed 
ed at all necessary that the traces shou!d attach 
to the cart at right angles, or that the team 
should be balanced on opposite sides of the pole. 
On the contrary, the donkey on the left side will 
be found drawing at an angle of forty-five de 
grees, and while there is one horse on one side 
of the pole, there may be three mules on the 
other side. The distance of these animals from 
the whipple-tree, is what an Irishman might 
call promiscuous. The jacsass 18 probably so 
near under the front wheel, that his nose 1s just 
against the hind quarter of his fellow-horse; “ 
if there be a team of four, the leaders may a 
two or three yards or more from the end of the 
tonoue. They have a fashion of hitching on 
extra horses in the publie conveyances, accord- 
: : ‘os of the road, which is very 
ing to the difficulties 0 ; 
sensible, but very strange to an American, ac- 
eustomed to think that the orthodox oa on 
plain and steep, 18 ‘four and no more,’ for a 
stage-coac . 

It has happened to us to reach the foot of a 
mountain in the diligence, with four horses ; im- 
mediately two were added; a mile further up, 
a span more came to the rescue, and at the last, 
two or three yoke of oxen were united to the 
team to overcome the sharpness of the pitch.— 
The summit attained, oxen and auxiliaries were 
dismissed, and a single pair of horses retal . 
steer down the mountain. This would not su “ 
fice were not all the public vehicles, and ve ° 
the private carriages. furnished with an jent 
break, commanded not by driver's foot, but by 
the two strong hands of the cond uctor, re an aga 
age who in all cases accompanies the coach 7 
this purpose, and for the general direction ee 
the journey. ‘This break is strong and per 
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ly manageable, and saves an infinite amount o i 
neck-crushing work to wheel-horses. The so-; 
ciety for correcting cruelty to animals ought to 
direct their energies to the promotion of its gen- 
eral use in America. Five or three is a much, 
more common number than two or four horses 
in a vehicle in Italy. The modes of harnessing 
differ considerably from those in use among US; 
and particularly in the method of attaching thes 
shafts to the horse. These are shorter, by tw") 
or three feet, than our own, extending only t 
the saddle, which is very heavy, and to this the: 
are fastened at the very end, pointing Inte the! 
air, "They can, of course, be ef very little us: 
in holding back the carriage, which Is effecter 
hy the brake, a wooden apparatus answering t 
wut railroad brake. ‘T'he vehicles are generally 
light and ricketty. Loaded down with the Im-; 
mense loads to which they are subjected, they’ 
threaten to fall to pieces at the first jolt, Bu 
the roads are smooth, and the drivers skilful, and 
tis astonishing to see how safely they get over 
the ground. It isnot at all uncommon to see a 
carriage apparently designed for two persons,, 
crammed with eight or ten, lying, sitting, on 
standing ; some asleep and some awake—butj 
drawn by one horse at a furious rate througll 
the crowded streets of Naples. The horses ar 
thin but nervous. ‘The drivers skilful but inhu-j 
man in the loads they puton, ‘The favorite or- 
niment of the teamster, or vetturini, is his brass 
studded saddle. The different parts of ltaly vie 
with each other in the decoration of this portion 
ofthe harness. Jt begins to be gay and promi 
neat in Genoa, but by the time you reach Na! 
ples, the saddle has grown into a sort of bras} 
pagoda, glittering in the sun, and looking like: 
load by itself for a horse’s back. In France, th: 
pride of the teamsier takes a different direction; 
‘The collar is his special care. Jt is swollen ts) 
an Immense size, and shagged sik Prolonger’ 
Mit@"immense hornes, giving the animal, wher’ 
his head is down, more the appearance of a but 
falo, or some ‘‘ half horse, half alligator’’ beast 
than of the quadruped whose name he bears’ 
‘The whip is an instrament which we think, it} 
America, it requires very little science to use! 
but the post-boys and vetturini of Italy, prove tj 
you that it admits of an extraordinary culture 
In their hands, from a weapon, it becomes a mu’ 
sical instrament. The post-boy plays a tun 
with his short whip, besides describing all sori , 
of geaceful figures in the air with its lash. Yo 
might think him to be lashing his horses to deat! 
by the sharpness and frequency of the snapping 
or the apparent ferocity and accuracy of his aim 
But his snapper is probably a bit of soft twine 
and that he so manages as only just & graze hi 
horse's hair. 

The mule and the donkey form the _prineip: 
means of carrying burdens in Italy. ‘The roads 
and streets, and mountain ways, swarm wit 
them. Their saddles are so arranged that ba 
rels of wine or oil, three perhaps on each side 
are tied to them, while on the top of all, ride 
the driver, his legs bent at a right angle, at th 
knees, and hanging over the front of his Joad 
A donkey of three or four hundred weight wil 
carry what seems the half of an ordinary load o 
hay upon his back, with the driver hid in the to 
of it. Buried beneath immense loads of greens 
or wood, piles of brush, hay, barrels,—it ofte 
seems (early in the morning when the peasant 
are bringing their industry 1o market) as if th 
various products of the country had sudden! 
been endowed with locomotive powers, and wer 
coming Into town of their own accord. 

When the load does not allow the driver t 
surmourt it, he sits ou the haunches of the beas 
behind it, with his bare legs hanging nearly 1 
the hoofs of his mule. It seems to be a matte 
of pure indifference to the ltalian peasants hov 
they ride, or on what part of the beast. The 
sit with equal ease astride or with both legs o 
one side, and they face front side or rear. 

In Tuscany we often saw the women ridin 
man-fashion. Itis not to be supposed that th, 
driver always rides. On the contrary, ofte:: 
limes we met a drove of loaded mules—a doze 
or more—with only one or two men in charge, 
and those on foot. They have a peculiar not, 


scattered over the area of three miles about, 
which was formerly enclosed by the city walls. 
An amphitheatre is likewise still very tracea- 
ble, although the present high road cuts it di- 
rectly in two. But the interest of the place re- 
sides in the splendor of the three temples, which 
in a wonderful state of preservation, occupy the 
brow of the gentle declivity that looks towards 
the sea. These are arranged ina line with each 
other, parallel to the shore of the Mediterranean 
—two of them within a stone’s throw, and the 
third at the distance of a hundred and fifty vards. 
The remains of still a fourth temple, between the 
temple of Neptune, the principal one, and the 
smaller and remoter temple are to be observed. 
Together, these four edifices must have formed, 
seen from sea or land, one of the mast magnifi- 
cent architectural exhibitions which ancient art 
affurded. The temples are all built of stove, in 
immense blocks, in the severest and simplest 
Doric, except that the columns are all fluted. 
They are all surrounded by pillars of gigantic 
size, with grand architraves, of a noble simplici- 
ly, resting upon them, The temple of Neptune 
which brings the Parthenon continually to mind, 
is altogether the most majestic edifize we have 
ever seen ; and the wonderful circumstance about 
it is, that while its antiquity outruns all history, 
it can hardly yet be called a ruin, so nearly per- 
fect dves it remain. The roof is gone, but this 
is not missed in the front view. ‘The pediments 
of both fronts are nearly complete, and not a sin- 
gle column of the thirty-six which surround it is 
wanting. Indeed, it is true of the whole three 
temples, that their external columns are com- 
plete; and they furnish altogether the most 
splendid show of pillars remaining in Europe. 
Nothing remains from ancient Rome to be com- 
pared with them in beauty or completeness.— 


~ ‘ os itl i- “9 t+ te a 
Even the Fantheon, thoanp oF preservation than 
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the temple of Neptune, which was visited as an 
antiquity before a stone of the Pantheon, the 
most perfect of all Roman remains, was laid, or 
probably long before Rome itself was founded. 
It would be idle to attempt any description of 
the temples. Wecan only say that their pro- 
portions are wonderfully beautiful and satisfying, 
and their size places them among the grandest 
buildings the earth has ever borne. ‘They are 
| the only ruins, in our narrow judgment, which, 
| seen by day-light, meet the expectations, and 
| more than satisfy the wishes, of the unscientific 
| traveller; for they are still beautiful in them- 
selves, which can be said of very few ruins which 
ask attention on architectural grounds. Situated 
amid the desolation of the plain, and facing the 
Mediterranean—so little vexed by any commerce 
in the gulf of Salerno—they present a wonderful 
coutrast in the ideas of a luxurious and elegant 





doubted points in our common faith. We read 
him unaccountably enumerating among errors 
which,he says, have corrupted Christianity, and 
subverted the gospel, such things as these: : 
‘They feign, that God made a covenant wit 
Adam, that if he stood, God would continue 
him and his posterity; and if he fell, God would 
take it, as if all his posterity then personally sin- 
ned in him. Feigning God to make Adam, 
not only the natural father, and the root of man- 
kind, but also arbitrarily constituled representer 
of all the persons that should spring from him. 
Whence they infer that Christ was by God’s ved 
position, and his own sponsion, made the lega 
representative person of every one of the elect, 
taken singularly: so that what he did for them, 
God reputeth them to have done by him. Here- 
by they falsely make the person of the Mediator, 
to be the legal person of the sinner. 

* They forge a law that God never made, that 
saith, Thou or thy surety shalt obey perfectly or 
die. 

‘They feign God to have made an eternal 
covenant with his Son. 

‘They feign Christ to have made such an ex- 
change with the elect, as that having taken all 
their sins, he hath given them all his righteous- 
ness, not only the fruit of it, but the thing in it- 
self. ’ am. 

‘They say that by the imputation of Christ's 
righteousness, habitual and actual, we are judg- 
ed perfectly just. rr : 

‘They talk of justification in mere ignorant 
confusion:—They say that to justify is not /o 
make righteous but to judge righteous. 

‘They err grossly, saying that by faith imput- 
ed for righteousness and our being justified by 
faith, is not meant the act or habit of faith. but 
the obiect. Christe -ighccuusiess: not sticking 
thereby to turn such texts into worse than nou- 
sense.”” All these are Mr. Baxter’s words in 
Defence of Chnist, chap. 2. 

‘These things which our churches, with am- 
azement, behold Mr. Baxter thus calling fictions, 
falsehoods, forgeries, ignorant confusions, and 
gross errors, were defended by Mr. Nouton, as 
the faith once delivered unto the saints: nor do 
our churches at this day consider them as any 
other than glorious truths of the gospel. Hence 
although as on the one side, I have this passage 
of Mr. Baxter’s, in a letter from him written but 
a few months before he died, J am as zealous a lov- 
er of the New England churches as any man, 
| according to Mr. Norton's and the Synod’s mo- 
|del: soon the other side, the memory of Mr. 
Baxter is, on many accounts, zealously loved 
among the churches of New England, yet es- 
pousing the principles for their establishment 
wherein Mr. Norton had appeared; nevertheless 
inasmuch as Mr. Baxter, just before his entrance 





population which they call up, with the desertion 
and loneliness that reigns around them. 





| and exquisite beauty, their miraculous preserva- 
| tion, their delightful but solitary situation, and 
| the presence of the few remaioas of the extinct 
| city that surrounds them, all give the temples of 
| Paestum a peculiar power over the imagination, 
| and present a claim upon the traveller which he 


| will do well not to disown. 


On returning to the stone shed, which consti- 
| tutes the stable and inn at Paestum, we found | 
| Our courier in a state of unusual despair. The 
accommodations of the hotel consisted in a single 
cup and saucer, two plates, an iron spoon er two, | 
one room, which was hen-roost, pig-sty and don | 
key-yard, besides being stocked with cats, dogs, | 
and a half-dozen beggars, who came wo take their | 
chances of pennies and provender. The larder 
| afforded eggs and water and , its sole pro- 
| visions; a broken piteber served for a tea-kettle, | 
| and our own basket supplied tea and rolls. With 
|swine, poultry, cats, dogs and ragged children 
| contending for the crumbs, we ate a scanty meal, 
and divided the fiagments among the motley 
; company of bipeds, feathered and unfeatiered ; | 
| of quadrupeds, bristled and furred, that oceupied 
| our breaktast-room, and then, well supplied with | 
| coins and mosaics from the old city, set off on} 
our return to Salerno, willing enough to fall in- | 
to the hands of robbers on the way back, from a 
} scene beautiful and peculiar as Paestum. But 





into his everlasting rest, requested of my parent 


Their | then in London, Sir, of you know of any errors 
unknown origin or age, their stupendous size | 


|in any of my writings, I pray you to confute 
|\them after I am dead; 1 thought it not amiss, 


| to regard so far the gospel truths of justification, 


jat this day Jabowring. asto take occasion from 
the mention of Mr. Norton’s book, to say that 
in that one book of his, there is a confutation of 
Mr. Baxter, who seems to oppose those things 
which the churches of New England judge can- 
not be denied without corrupting of Christian- 
ity and subver.ing of the gospel.” 


Here again is modern New England theology, 
speaking though the lips of Baxter, and oppos- 
ing principles which the early churches of New 
England declared could ‘*not be denied without 
corrupting Christianity and subverting the gos- 
pel.” What Jessons shall 
facts before us! We pass over many to come 
to one that is the most instructive at the present 
moment. The modern orthodox Church are 
perpetually reproaching Unitarians with depar- 
ting from the faith of the Puritan fathers; with 
retaining churches, ard chureh property, and 


we learn from the 


church institutions, which of right belong to the 
orthodox, and should be surrendered to their} 
hands. A party assert this, who themselves | 


four arging on their beasts in Italy, which can§ | with shame are we compelled to acknowledge, | have departed from what the early churches of | 


not be deseribed without trespassing upon thy 
music of the sty. 

Ihe method of driving on the continent is very 
different from, and, we are persuaded, much bet- 
ter than ourown. ‘The horses are driven at a 
regular, steady pace, not hastened down hill, o 
allowed to walk up, unless the declivity be quite 
steep. ‘They stop to rest, if on a long journey, 
ouly at intervals of ten or fifteen miles, and then 
only fora moment. They are never watered 
while travelling. In no case did we see a drop 
of water given to a horse in the harness. The 
horses seemed to us to sutfer much less from 
heat than our own, and to make a greater dis- 
tance with less fatigue. On one occasion we 
drove, in the heat of July, sixty-two miles with 
the same horses, between half-past four in the 
morning, and five in the afternoon, without any 
apparent lose of spirit in the team, which at first 
cooked as if likely to break down in ten miles. 
The American way of driving fast and then slow; 
Stopping to breathe every half hour, then giving 
water every four or five miles, 1s, we are confi- 
dent, the very worst way of using horses ona 
journey. But we have altogether forgotten 
Paestum in this long digression touching the 
modes of locomotion in Italy. 

We have already mentioned that a long marsh, 
deserted in summer on account of its unwhole- 
someness, extends over the last half of the road 
between Salerno and Paestum. Until recently, 
a low forest skirted both sides of the road, in 
which brigands lurked for hapless travellers. 
Our courier had passed this road twenty years 
ago, only a single half hour before an English 
geatleman and lady were murdered, within a 
mile of Paestum. Since then, although frequent 
robberies have occurred, we have heard of no 
shooting. Every year, more or less travelling 
carriages are stopped ard plundered, and this 
year more than usual have suffered, so that visi- 
tors had almost ceased to go to the ruins. A 
critical spot, was near the crossing of a river by 
a ferry. Robbers, hid in the bushes, found a 
convenient opportunity, as travellers labored up 
the epposite bank, to stop and plunder them. 
At present, the government have levelled the 
forest, and placed a few gendarmes along the 
road for the protection of travellers, but these 
precautions are stil] insufficient. 1t need not be 
said, that we drove pretty rapidly over the whole 
road, and were not without a half-pleasing ap- 
prehension of being called upon to deliver the 
purse we had taken care to make very slender, 
and yet not so small as to tempt the disappointed 
thieves to take their prize out of our skins. 

On arriving at Paestum, without having en- 
countered any enemy worse than our fears, Jeav- 
ing the courier to make some arrangements for 
breakfast, we hurried to the ruins, with a rag- 
ged buy, of twelve years old, hatless and shoe- 
less, for acicerone. He was a bright little fel- 
low, who had been brought up upon the anti- 
quities, and was as full of their spirit, as Mr. 
Oldbuck could have been. Ina pateis of French 
and {talian, illuminated by grimace and gesticu- 
lations, such as only Italians can use, he did his 
best to communicate his brimming soul to the 
visitors, whose fees he reckoned would bear a 
strict proportion to their admiration. He wasa 
sample of a large class of persons on the conti- 
nent, whose taste, intelligence, antiquarian lore, 
and enthusiasm for art, are even ludicrously con- 
uasted with their rags and filth. The genuine 
feeling for the beautiful or the ancient, not sel- 
dom found in the poor sacristan of a village 
church, or the peasant that dwells near some 
ruined temple, moves all the sympathy and ad- 
mitation the traveller possesses, and makes him 
feel on a true level with his guide, or often come 
a step or two below him. The eloquent and 
tender expression of countenance which these 
rude showmen often exhibit in the presence of a 
fine picture, fills one with an earnest conviction 
of the refining and illuminating power of art up- 
on those having no other education than the sight 
of its beautiful creations. 

The ancient Puestum was situated on a plain, 
surrounded on three sides by mountains, and 
sloping on the other towards the Mediterranean, 
which originally washed the feet of the city. lis 
walls are still perfectly traceable, and in one 
part, are quite preserved for a dozen rods, in the 

midst of which the arch of an old gateway still 
stands in complete preservation. The line of an 
aqueduet, the pavement of a principal street, the 
mosaic floor of a temple, itself entirely destroy- 
ed, and many masses of ruins are still to be seen 


that although the gen-d’arms congratulated us on | 
the northera frontier of the Marsh at our escape, 
as if we were surprised, yet we met nothing in} 
the shape of a brigand all the way home, being | 
| pone the less persuaded, however, of our own 
valor and peril, of which we would likewise 
have the reader fully informed, and profoundly 
convinced, 
' 
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The history of doctrine is a very instructive | 
subject of study. There has taken place,indisput- 
ably, a wide departure from the faith of the} 


P ! 
Puritans on the part of their descendants who 
yet profess to be Orthodox. The early founders | 
of our N. E. Churches, if they were now alive, 


would disown the present 


orthodox church- | 
es with far more decision and indignation than | 
the Old School Presbyterians have disowned 
the New. 

In his **Magnalia’’ Vol. 1. Book 3, Sec. 17, 
Dr. Cotton Mather states, that ‘ta gentleman of 
New England had written a book entitled, ‘The | 
Meritorious Price of Man's Redemption,’ where- 
in he pretends to prove ‘that Christ suffered not 
for us those unutterable torments of God’s wrath, 
which are commonly called hell torments, to re- 
deem our souls from them; and that Christ bore 
not our sins by God's imputation, and therefore 
also did not bear the curse of the law for them.’ 

The General Court of the Colony [thereupon] 
appointed Mr. Norton to draw up an answer.” 
Dr. Mather goes on to state that Mr. Norton, in 
that reply, ‘expressed not his own sense alone, 
but the sense of all the churches inthe country; in 
testimony whereof there was published at the 
end of the book an instrument, signed by five 
considerable names, Cotton, Wilson, Mather, 
Symmes, and Thompson, who, in the name of 
otheis,declare,‘ As they betieve,they also protess, 
that the obedience of Christ to the whole law, 
which is the Jaw of righteousness, is the matter 
of our jusiification; and the imputation of our 
sins to Christ, (and thereupon bis suffering the 
sense of the wrath of God upon him for our sin,) 
and the imputation of his obedience and sufferings 
to us, are the formal cause of our justification; 
and that they who deny this, do now take away 
both of these; both the matter and form of our jus- 
tification, which is the life of our souls, and of 
our religion, and therefore called the justification 
of life.”’ 

Now who can fail to see that the “gentle- 
man’’ alluded to, took what is now called the 
**New School” view, and what is the prevailing 
faith in the New England orthodox churches? 
This New School view, then asserted and now 
maintained, ‘‘a]l the primitive Churches in the 
country’’ solemnly and earnestly declared sub- 
versive both of the matter and the form of justifi- 
cation! subversive of the very life of their souls 
and of their religion! 

In further illustration and confirmation, we 
quote what Dr. Mather says of a treatise of 
Richard Baxter’s. 

‘The renowned Richard Baxter's Aphorisms 
of Justification, did then give a great and just 
offence unto the faithful in this country: albeit, 
the other more practical and savoury books of 
that holy man, were highly valued in these 
American regions; and not a few have here bles- 
sed God for him and for his labours. It isa 
grief of mind unto our churches at this day, to 
find that great and good tan, in some of his 











| 


New England most solemnly and with united | 
voice ‘“‘considered as no other than glorious) 


truths of the gospel,” and both ‘*the matter and | 
form of the doctrine of life! 
for this party, to set up the declaration, that they 


It isa poor defence | 
differ from their Fathers only on the non-essen- 
tials of religion. They have no right to be the 
judges—no more than have the New School 
Presbyterians to be judges for the Old School as 
to what is fundamental in doctrine. The simple | 
fact that the primitivechurches of New England | 
declared those doctrines fundamental, from which | 
the modern orthodox Churches in New England | 
have departed in a body, brings the latter into| 
condemnation, 
rians. But in a mere question of degrees, where 
any departure is fundamental, it does not matter 
how far one goes. Wesay then to our ortho- 
dox brethren, descended like us Unitarians from 


| Puritan stock, but who have departed from the 


Puritan faith,—Thou that judgest doest the 
same things. And if itis acomfort to you to 
reproach us, itought to be a greater comfort to 
you to obey the scripture injunction, ‘*Bear ye 
one another's burdens”—as in this case, especi- 
ally, it is more a matter of justice than of mercy. 
Every charge you make falls back on yourselves, 
under circumstances that make it far heavier for 
you to bear. 





For the Register 
HENRY WARE, D. D. 

Of all the wise and good men whom it has 
been my privilege to know — and they are 
many—there is no one, of whom I think with a 
more unqualified mora: approbation than Dr. 
Ware the elder, So modest, so humble, and 
at the same time so firm, and with such an in- 
flexible sense of justice. As a teacher, he was 
clear and decided in his opinions, but never 
forced them on others. No man could hold 
more sacred the intellectual freedom of his pu- 
pils. In the recitation room at the Divinity 
School, it would seem as if it were his first ob- 
ject, to train each mind up to habits of self-reli- 
ance, that it might learn to make its own way, 
to form its own opinions by the unbiased ac- 
tion of its own powers. He was careful in his 
jotercourse with young men, not to press and 
overwhelm them even with just arguments. He 
labored either to teach them how to exercise 
their minds in the pursuit of truth, how to examine 
all sides of a subject, giving its just weight to ev- 
ery consideration connected with it,before settling 
down into any fixed opinion respecting it. The 
self-sufficient and hasty were rebuked by his 
mildness in suggesting matter for their further 
attention, even when they had arrived at con- 
clusions agreeing with his own. No judge, in 
presenting a case to a jury, could be more caie- 
ful not to assume the part of the advocate, but 
to leave their minds open to a dispassionate de- 
cision, on the real merits of the case. In this 
respect, Dr. Ware was a model teacher. 

With nothing of the parade of leaning, he 
had studied thoroughly the subjects on which 
he taught; but his modesty always made him 
undervalue his attainments. This must be borne 
in mind by those who read the following extracts, 
which I have been kindly permitted to make 
from a slight sketch of himself, which he drew 
up in the latter part of life. It is needless to 
add, that in all his private relations, he was 
pure, humble and conscientious, careful only not 
to overdo in the education of his children, not to 
burden them with many rules, not to irritate 





last works, reproaching some of the most un- 


them by constant checks and restraints, nor to 





The most that they can say is, | 
| that they have not departed so widely as Unita-! 





press too earnestly the work of moral or intel- 
lectual culture. He unconsciously went before 
them, a pure example of what they should be, 
and, furnishing them with all needful helps, 
trusted mueh to nature and Providence, for the 
results. 

I hope that the length of the extracts which 
follow, will deter no one from reading them. It 
is well for us to dwell on such examples. 

MEMORIA. 

Jan. 1836, {was born April Ist, 1764, the 
ninth of ten children of my father and mother. 
I was a very feeble child; and there was litle 
expectation that I should live through the dan- 
gers and struggles of infancy. And I suppose 
that the feebleness of my infancy and childhood, 
as is aptto be the case,endeared me to my moth- 
er, a3 it called fur more of her care and solicitude. 
The occasion, however, for any peculiar solici- 
tude was not of long [continuance.| As early as 
my earliest recollections, | enjoyed the usual 
health and activity of children of the same age, 
though not the average strength. T was a pany 
child, and, till 15, wat small and slender;— 
about that time 1 began to grow, and at 17 was 
as large as other doys of the same age. 

Ihave but few distinct recollections of my 
early years, and those not annexed to certain 
dates. { had very little advantage of school- 
ing, but was always a favorite of my masters 
for my cuiet timidity, which made me very obe- 
dient an¢ observant of rules, and peaceful among 
my comrades; though no boy of the school was 
a more intense lover of play. Besides these 
qualificatons to recommend me, 1 was able to 
learn with greater ease and quickness than any 
other boy n the school. | remember to have 
learned the Multiplication Table of nine figures 
atasingle lesson, at anearly age. But it was 
very little that I had the opportunity to learn, as 
the school which I attended was kept only from 
six to ten weeks in the winter. ‘The rest of the 
year I was employed in such work with my 
elder brothers on my father’s farm as could be 
performed by aboyofmy age. * * 

My father died when I was fifteen years old. 
The portion of his property which fell to my 
share was £333,33. A few weeks after this 
event, my two eldest brothers, after consultation 
with my mother, proposed my going to College; 
and Nov. 15, !779, | commenced my studies 
with Rev. Elijph Brown, the minister of the 
parish. He gave me my board and instruction 
for such servicesas he needed,—the usual ser- 
vices of a boy,—tll the next spring; and from 
that time till I estered college, he gave my 
hoard for my services and received for instruc- 
tion 334 cents per week. 1 entered college in 
July 1781, having studied in this manner one 
year and nine months. 

* ©* {t was probably the most unfavora- 
ble time in all respects, for receiving an educa- 
tion, that could be selected. The country was 
exhausted by the Revolutionary war which then 
approached its terminatien. * * The disci- 
pline of the college was then in alow state. 
There was no President. Books were not to be 
had for the classes in any of the departments. 
The feeble administration of the President who 
had resigned a short time before, had introduced 
alaxity of discipline, idleness, dissipation, of 
course little stady and low scholarship. The 
class with which I entered was small, and of the 


few of which it was composed, but a small part 
either came with fabits of study or acquired 


them at college. The prescribed course of study 
was very imperfect,—the exercises few, com- 
pared with those now required, and some of the 
officers in the habit of neglecting a large propor- 
tion of them. 
_ > . . — 

I can look back upon my collegiate life with 
but a limited degree of satisfaction. The hon- 
ors I received [the first in his class] were cer- 


ly, at least, the hope of being able to provide 
better for her support, and to relieve, her from 
some part of the labor to which her strength 
was unequal, that made me willing to accept 
the offer of a Professorship in college and a re- 
moval to Cambridge.’ But it was too late. The 
seeds of a fatal disease were already sown and 
had taken deep root. 
. 4 + * * 

In an entry made in his journal in 1832, Dr. 
Ware speaks of his ‘extreme natural timidity,’ 
‘an indisposition to labor;’ and ‘very nearly al- 
lied to this,’ he adds, ‘another disposition, a- 
gainst which it is extremely important that we 
should learn early to struggle—I mean a dispo- 
sition to put off to a future time what ought to 
be done now, &c. The purpose is good—a gen- 
eral resolution is formed with entire sincerity— 
but care is not taken by a vigoroue effort to form 
a habit of present and immediate action. Innu- 
merable and of various kinds, have been the in- 
stances of regret and mortification to which I 
have been exposed from this cause. And this 
course has acted in combination with another al- 
ready mentioned—bashfulness and timidity.— 
low often have I delayed and pustponed—de- 
ferred to another time, a duty, or a civility, till 
it was too Jate—out of season—or | was asham- 
ed to do it—or forgot it ; and thus ineurred at 
the same time a loss of the estimation of others, 
and a loss of self-esteem and _ self-confidence. 
And in such cases I had neither the courage 
nor the proper humility to make my peace and 
repair the fault by an ingenuous confession. I 
know of no more fruitful source of mortification 
and regret to a modest young man; and if he do 
not resolutely and effectively conquer it while a 
young man, it will continue to be one of the 
greatest sources of suffering and drawback to his 
character through life. 

April 1, 1834. Having completed this day 
the seventieth year of my age, I would turn my 
mind to serious thoughts and reflections. It isa 
proper occasion for me to look back upon the 
past, to exercise a careful self-examination, and 
to form good resolutions for what of life may yet 
remain to me. 

In looking back upon the past, it is not possi- 
ble for me to express sufficientiy my gratitude to 
God for the prosperity be has given me. Life 
prolonged to so great an age; health as sound as 
at any former period of life, with few of the in- 
firmities of age which make life a burthen; a 
reasonable competence for the support of life— 
sufficient to prevent anxiety and not enough to 
encourage indolence and relieve from the ne- 
cessity of economy and care—that medium con- 
dition which is best suited to virtue and con- 
tentment ; above all, sources of domestic satis- 
faction and peace in the character, dispositions, 
conduct and affections of all the nearest relations 
of life, unalloyed by a single exception of una- 
miableness of character, personal defect, or mis- 
fortune. 

With such reasons of gratitude to the giver of 
all good, for contentment in the allotment of life 
and for satisfaction and happiness in all those 
with whom I am most nearly connected; I would 
institute a faithful examination of myself: as to 
the gratitude, satisfaction and contentment I have 
manifested—as to the use! have made of bles- 
sings—as to the purposes to which 1 have ap- 
| plied my faculties, time, means and opportunities 
of improvement—as to the dispositions and 
conduct manifested in the relations of life; as to 
the ananner of fulfilling the duties of all the re- 
Jations, Have | restrained the passions or yield- 
ed tothem! Havel yielded no indulgence to 
envy, resentment, jealousy, peevishness, petu- 
lance, selfishness, impatience ? 

Are there faults of character or conduct of 
which I am conscious, which I can reflect upon 
only with dissatisfaction and self-condemnation, 
which yet I have made no effective effort to cor- 





tainly more than enough to satisfy my most ex- 
travagent expectation or wishes, and my satis- | 


faction in the recollection of them would be} 
complete, could | be conscious of their having 
been worthily bestowed. But 1 do not know 
that one has less reason to feel humbled and | 
mortified in receiving an honor which he is con- | 
scious of not deserving, than in having a merited | 
honor withheld from him. 

{After leaving college Mr. Ware took charge 
of the town school in Cambridge.] 

At the same time he says, I commenced the 
study of divinity, having from the first had a 
single view to the profession of the ministry. 
To the business of my school and its laborious 
duties, I devoted myself with great zeal, and 
had the satisfaction to know that my services 
were well received by the children and the pa- 
rents. The studies of my profession received, 
of course, only thé irregular and desultory at- 
tention that could be given to them in the brief 


intervals of a school in which I was occupied 
* * 2 * 


seven hours in a day. 
{April Ist, 1787—his birth-day, being 23 
years old, Mr. Ware began to preach and was 
ordained at Hingham the 24th of October. ] 
With such preparatory study and discipline 4s 
I have stated, that is, with almost none at all, 
and with extremely imperfect knowledge of the 
duties and demands of the sacred office into 
which [ was introduced, 1 immediately entered 
upon all its solema and important duties. To 
fulfill them at all, — still more; to fufill them 
so as to satisfy my own conscience, and 
the reasonable expectations “of the parish, re- 
quired constant and very laborious exertion. ] 
found it accordingly very difficult to make the 
necessary weekly preparations for the pulpit and 
to perform the usual pastoral duties of a large 
parish. * * af Ks ° 
With the imprudence and want of fore-thought 
and calculation so common to young men enter- 
ing the clerical profession ,J entered very early in- 
to matrimonial engagements. Ignorant altogeth- 
er of the value and of the use of money, [ scon 
found by experience, that @ salary of $450 was 
far short of what was necessary for the comfort- 
able support of a family, in the very lowest style 
of living, which my profession and place in soci- 
ety required. I was accordingly pressed with pov- 
erty and obliged soon to resort to the only means 
which seem to be open to a country clergyman, 
for supplying the deficiency of his salary; that 
of keeping boarders, and taking the charge of 
boys to fit for college. It was a very laborious 
and irksome life, and less profitable than it 
should have been. The most painful considera- 
tion attending it, was the labor and care which it 
necessarily brought upon my wife, who, with a 
feeble constitution, was unequal to the support 
of such an addition to the labors and cares of a 
large and rapidly increasing family of little chil- 
dren, * * {could not without deep solici- 
tude and regret see the life of one, endeared to 
me by pure and kind affection and all the virtues 
of a faithful wife, wasted away by labors and 
anxieties beyond her strength and from which it 
was not in my power to relieve her. It was part- 


rect? Have I indulged bad thoughts of any 


| kind, or bad passions as they have risen up, in- 


stead of instantly banishing them!—such as ] 
should be ashamed to have it even suspected 
that I had allowed a place for a moment? 

It is my resolution from this day, to exercise 
aconstant watch over myself, with a particular 
reference to each of the above subjects of self- 
examination. 

April 1, 1839. Five years have passed away 
since I wrote the foregoing pages; and by the 
blessing of God, fur which | hope Iam duly 
thankful, 1 am still here, and can still speak as 
then of unimpaired bodily health; but notas then 
so confidently of organs and faculties, not per- 
ceptibly impaired by age. The last lustrum has 
witnessed a very sensible decay of all my pow- 
ers both of body and of mind, and admonishes 
me more impressively with what rapid speed my 
life is hastening to its close. My sight which 
began almost four years ago to fail, by the for- 
mation of a cataract in the right eye, has been 
gradually failing ever since, so that, extending 
now to the other eye, it has become so dim, as 
to admit now of my reading but very little, and 
with great difficulty. My hearing, so far as re- 
spects the mere perception of sounds, I cannot 
perceive to be in any degree impaired. 


— 


So modestly and so circumspectly did this wise 
and goed man enter upon the closing period of 
life. Surrounded by many blessings and grate- 
ful for them all; humbled, in thinking of what he 
had done, by the theught of what he had not 
done, yet not giving himself up to unavailing re- 
grets, he passed quietly into the helplessness of 
age, not unconscious of the dimness that was 
spreading over his faculties, till at leugth death 
found him as a little child, ready to be taken up 
and carried to his rest. J. H. M. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Women of the Scriptures. Edited by Rev H. 
Hastings Weld. Philadelphia: Lindsay g Blakis - 
ton, pp. 240, Svo. ‘ 

This book will take its place among the splen- 
did, illustrated volumes of the day, and from its 
cliaracter as well as appearance will be preferred 
by very many as a gift book for the sex to whom 
it is dedicated, and of whom it presents such il- 
lustrious examples. Its articles are twenty-nine 
in number—in prose and poetry. Among its 
contributors are Rev. Messrs. Weld and Clement 
M. Butler, Rev. Doctors Potter and Bethune, 
Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Hale, Miss Marie Roseau, 
&c. &c. The Illustrations—twelve in number 
—are Sartain’s Mezzotints, from original designs 
by Rossiter. The letter-press, paper, and orna- 
mental binding, complete the attractions. 

We have spoken of the work as a gift book for 
women. The contemplation of examples of fe- 
male excellence will not only quicken woman to 
reach forth to higher standards, but make man 
more respectf.], more refined, more manly in 
his relations to woman become still more worthy 
of his regard. 








We regret that in the work there should be 





found denominational opinions, presented in an 
offensive form. Rev. Mr. Butler (Episcopal) on 
“* Naomi, Orpah and Rath,” says,—‘* Christ in- 
vires us to accept him as a substituted victim to 
the penal wrath of God. Accept or not accept.” 
As though the question of receiving Christ or 
not, lay in this mode of receiving him! Surely 
the editor must be aware that alarge body of 
New England evangelical Christians, and of the 
Presbyterian Church also through the United 
States, as well as Unitarians, reject Mr. But- 
ler’s definition of atonement. 

Says Dr. Neville (Episcopalian) on the ‘+ Sy- 
1ophenician Woman,’’—* If they entertained the 
honorable views of him [Christ] that this woman 
did ; if they believed him to be the Mighty God 
the Saviour,” &c. As though a Christian—for 
instance Noah Worcester, or Channing, or 
Ware—who does not believe Christ to be the 
Almighty God, however else he may be viewed, 
must be considered behind the Syrophenician 
woman in reverence and homage! As though 
there is any evidence, indeed, that even she be- 
lieved Jesus to be the Almighty God! 


My Little Geography. Edited by Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 
Philadelphia : Lindsay & Blakiston. pp. 138. 
This litle book is in the form of Questions 

and Answers, with descriptive engravings. It 
has easy, original verses at the end of each chap- 
ter, designed to fix in the memory the knowledge 
acquired. It is diffieult to produce a work for 
the purpose here intended ; but Mrs. Tuthill’s 
effort is as successful as anything of the kind 
that we have seen, and in some respects is supe- 
rior. 


Buds and Blossoms for the Young. By Mrs. Hughs, 
Author of Aunt Mary’s Tales, Ornaments Discov- 
ered, etc. etc. With numerous Illustrations. Phila- 
delphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 


To judge from the interest which the reading 
aloud of the ‘* Gipsy Fortune Teller,” and “* Mo- 
ther’s Birth Day’’—two of the stories—excited 
in an audience composed of young and old folks, 
we must pronounce this a capital work. The 
iiJustrations are in general giaceful, and appro- 
priate, and attractive, and convey a lesson them 
selves. It is eminently worthy to be a Sunday 
School book, as well as a gift-book for the 
young. 

The Sunday School and other Poems. By William 
B. Tappan. Boston & Cambridge. James Mun- 
roe & Co., 1848. pp. 251, 16 mo. 

This is the fourth and concluding volume of 
Mr. Tappan’s revised Poems, whose intended 
publication we noticed some weeks since. Mr. 
Tappan’s :nuse has her chosen seat not on Ida, 
or Helicon, or Parnassus, but on Mount Zion, 
and at Siloa’s brook. His poetry is pleasing, 
and purifying, and elevating, and is here pre- 
sented in a very attractive volume. There are 
occasional tokens that the writer possesses a 
power of satire with which he.ecould Jash vice 
and folly very effectually, but in which we know 
not that he often indulges. We refer to ** La 
Lanterne,” and “ Verses on a late Anniversary 
occasion.’’ 


Verses of a Life-Time. By Caroline Gilman, author 
of Recollections of a Southern Matron, Love’s Pro- 
gress, Oracles from the Poets, Juvenile Poems, &c., 
&e. Boston & Cambridge. James Munroe & Co., 
1849. pp. 263, 16 mo. 


The @ontents of this volume are divided into 

Ballads, Dramatic and other Sketches ; Thoughts 
in Journeying ; Hymns; Temperance Songs, 
Miscellaneous. Open where you will, a rich 
strain of melody bursts on you, 
“ Thoughts that breathe, and words that’ captivate. 
There is variety everywhere, not studied, but 
natural and unsought ; now serious, now mirth- 
ful, full of pathos, and always pure and Chris- 
tian. 


The Boy of Mount Rhigi. “Do the Duty that is near- 
est to you.”’ By the author of Redwood, Poor 
Rich Man, Home, etc, etc., Boston: Charles H. 
Pierce, 1548. pp. 252. ‘ 
A beautiful book, every way—of which w 

could not say too much in praise, whether in re- 
gard to the subject matter, or to the form and 
face of the book. It is the first of a series tu be 
published by Mr. C. H. Pierce, for the young 
people of our country. ‘‘ The history of the 
Poor boy of Mount Rhigi and his friend Harry 
Davis, has been written,’’ says the author, ‘ to 
awaken in those Of our young people who have 
been caretully nurtared, a sense of their duty to 
those who are less favored ; to show them that 
the ignorant, neglected, and apparently vicious, 
have the germs of gooeness in their souls; that 
patience, kindness, and affection, will fall like 
holy dew upon them, nourishing that which God 
has implanted.” When we say that the author 
is Miss Catharine M,. Sedgwick, and thatshe has 
never written better, we have said al] that we 
can say. lt teaches in the most interesting man- 
ner, lessons of truth, honesty, fidelity, industry ; 
of hope, patience, kindness ; of successful strug- 
gle with difficulties ; of redemption from evil. 
It will impress on the minds of the carefully 
nurtured and favored young, their duty to help 
on the cause of goodness. Nor let it be confin- 
ed to them. We wish a cheap neat edition 
might be printed, and a copy put into the hands 
of each of the vast multitude of the ignorant, 
neglected Tri-mountaim boys, and boys of other 
Mounts still, who could not fail to be made bet- 
ter by its perusa]. Letevery minister at large 
be supplied with it, through the generosity of 
those who feel that the safety of the Common- 
wealth is intimately connected with the genera- 
tion even now growing up, and who have the 
desire and the ability to apply any and every 
means that promises useful results. 


New Year's Day, a Winter’s Tale. By Mrs. Gore, 
with Illustrations, by George Cruikshank. Fisher, 
Son, & Co., London. Charles H. Pierce, Boston. 
pp. 203. 

This is the second of the series above men- 
tioned. It is well written, instractive, affecting, 


in paris exceedingly beautiful. 


Baptism, with reference to its Import and Modes, 
By Edward Beecher, D. D. New York: John 
Wiley, 161 Broadway and 13 Paternoster Row, 
London, 1849.—pp 342. . 

Dr. Beecher’s aim is to establish the position 
that the word fo baptize (baptizo) asa religious 
term means at all times ¢o purz/y, or cleanse, and 
he seeks, through this, to bring into one the 
churches who have so long been divided on the 
question of mode. Some ofthe passages which 
he examines,are clear enough on hisside. They 
demonstrate tha: to purify is the secondary 
meaning of the word, and the true meaning in 
that place. And further, we have no doubt, 
nor have we ever doubted, that the significance 
of the rite is Purification, and that immersion, 
sprinkling, pouting, are indifferent modes to 
symbolize it. But we fear that Dr. Beecher at- 
tempts to prove too much, and therefore will 
not be so convincing. There will be found in 
this work, philological investigations very minute 
and able, though perhaps not always conclusive : 


Patristical learning not easily accessible else- 


where, and of great value to the student of the 
Bible and of Theology: and the whole expres. 


sed in a very lucid, direct style, and given to 
the public in a volume which is unsurpassed for 


the beauty of its letter press.—- 


If we made special animadversion on Dr. B's 
book, it would be that on the question of Purifi 
cation, he is too bold and positive - for this is a 
question of degrees, and depends so mach on 
adjuncts, on circumstances, on shades of thought 


not equally discernible by all, that what seems 
next to certainty to one, may be only very re- 
motely probable to others. 

As te the object sought by him,—a position on 
which all Christians may stand, and beone in the 
great principle involved in baptism, with liberty 
and charity in respect to mode,—every sign indi- 
cates its advancement. 


The Monthly Religious Magazine, vol. v. Oct. 1848 
No. 10. Boston, Leonard C. Bowles. 


Rev. Mr. Waterston’s Address at the Trien- 
nial Conyention of the State Normal School at 
West Newton, also Rev. A. Hill’s Sermon, The 
Day of Preparation—give a high value to this 
No. of this most excellent Monthly of our de- 
nomination. 


Brownson’s Quarterly Review. New Series, No. viii. 
Oct. 1848. Boston, Benjamin H. Greene. 


Contents. {. Thornwell against Infallibility. 
II. Conservatism and Radicalism. III. Grant- 
Jey Manor or Popular Literature. IV. The 
Pentateuch. V. Doctrinal Developments. VI. 
St. Dominic and the Albigenses. VII. Liter- 
ary Notices and Criticisms. 

This No. shows Mr. Brownson’s gladiatorial 
strength and skill in debate, his ingenious arga- 
ment, his clearness, his logic, his felicity and 
copiousness of language. But he Jacks reason 
while he is perpetually reasoning, he lacks true 
philosophy while he is constantly philosophtz- 
ing. His powers are great and varied. He is 
the Mirabeau in the modern Republic of Let- 
ters, But he is wanting in the spirit of Fene- 
lon. In the Article on Conservatism and Radi- 
calism, Mr. Brownson remarks that ‘‘in the 
Buston Quarterly Review he wrote more for the 
purpose of exciting thought, than of establishing 
conclusions.” That purpose ‘* Brownson’s Q uar- 
terly Review ” still fulfils, and only that, we 
should judge, both among Catholics and Protes- 
tants. But such a purpose is a noble one. 


The North American Review, No. cxli. October, 
1848. Boston. Otis, Broaders & Co., 154 Wash- 
ington street. 


Art. I,—William’s Account of China,—intro- 
duces and accompanies some extracts from the 
work, with generous, and just, yet discriminat- 
ing remarks on missions, both Protestant and 
Catholic, with a brief and comprehefisive judg- 
meut of the merits of the author and his book, 
and a solution of the problem of the stationary 
character of the Chinese. 

Art. Il. Campbell and Stevens: History of 
Virginia and Georgia,—sketches these two col- 
onies from interesting points of view, but in its 
remarks on social reform, it is not sound in phil- 
osophy, nor true to history; and its portraiture 
of the agency of modern reform and the traths 
involved in it might be complained of as carica- 
ture, though acknowledged as meritorious in ar- 
tistic skill. 

Art. I1I,—The Life of William Tyndale,— 
is a very interesting biographical account of that 

Reformer, with much of the history of the times, 
and of other men.—A fact is stated of Sir Thom- 
as More which will hardly allow any one to hold 
him up as a paragon. 

Art. 1V,—Novels of the Season,—is a bril- 
liant criticism of eight of them. There is a good 
deal of folly flying for the writer to shvot at, 
and his aim is very fatal. 

Art. V,—Mill’s Political Economy,—discus- 
ses largely and ably the merits of that work. 
The reviewer, while he does not agree with Mr, 
Mil! in all his speculations, regards him, on the 
whole, as unquestionably the ablest, the most 
comprehensive, and the most satisfactory expos- 
itor of the whole science, that has appeared 
since the days of Adam Smith. 

Art. VI, is a very interesting notice of Lord 
Sidmouth, with anecdotes of his cuntempora- 
ries, Pitt, Wilberforce, Scott, Belsham, &c. 
We cannot forbear an anecdote of Wilberforce. 
«Lord Sidmouth’’ says hisjbiographer, ‘‘told us, 
some one remarked, ‘‘I wonder how Wilberforce 
voted last night? *? Ona which Lord Liverpool 
observed, “1 do not know how he voted, bat of 
this [ am pretty sure, that in whatever way he 
voted, he repents of his vote this morning.” 
Lord Sidmouth added, It was odd enough, that, 
no sooner had | returned to my office than Wil- 
berforce was announced, who said, ‘‘Lord Sid- 
mouth, you will be surprised at the vote I gave 
last evening, and indeed I am not myself alto- 
gether satisfied with it.’’ To which I replied, 
**My dear Wilberforce, I shall never be surpris- 
ed at any vote you give.”’ Pursuing the con- 
versation I soon convinced him that he had real- 
ly voted wrong, when he said, *‘ Dear me! I 
wish I had seen you last night before the de- 
ate.’”’ 

Art. VII,—Coquerel’s History of Protestant- 
ism in Fiance; Art. VII[. Hedge’s Prose Writ- 
ers of Germany; Art. IX Two Scottish Peas- 
ants: Art. X. Critical Notices of Owen’s Thi- 
cydides and Four Old Plays,complete this valua- 
ble Number of the North American. 


The Person and Work of Christ. By Ernest Sartori- 
us, D.D., General Superintendent and Consistorial 
Director at Konigsberg, Prussia. Translated by 
Rev. Oakman S. Stearns. A. M. Boston, Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln, 59 Washington street, 15. 
pp. 161. 


** The design of this book is,”’ in the languag? 
of its author, ‘‘ to meet not so much the wa0! 
of a theological public as those of a Christi® 
public.”” Its design being popular, it assumes 
every thing ; it proves nothing—it proves nothing 
exegetically or theologically. T'o those who ©" 
accept the views of truth it presents, and wb? 
feel that the doctrine of the incarnation, by whieh 
Jesus is both very God and very man, rg 18 - 
evident, so holy, so abundantly manifest 19 i 
self; so pure, clear, and worthy of God, as 
make disbelief of it unwarrantable both on the 
part of the understanding and the heart, (p- 48) 
the volume may be very acceptable. But to 
others—and we frankly confess we Ate. C88 of 
them—it will be very unsatisfactory, it will af- 
ford neither light nor comfort on the great doc- 
professes to treat. The perso 
and work of Christ, as the New Testament real- 
ly unfolds them, are glorious, precious, worthy 
of all acceptation. But as unfolded by Dr. Sar- 
torius they seem directly the opposite. 

We are not able to judge of the fidelity of the 
translation. But it is executed with spirit, * 
free from Germanisms ; in a word, seems like a0 
original American work, and not a seer 
We hope when Mr. Stearns takes the field © 
translation again, we shal! derive more satie{ac- 
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ELLSWORTH, MAINE- 
Te are gratified to know that Rev. Farring- 
Mclatyre is rendering excellent service to 
‘his newly gathered flock—that their numbers 
om the steady increase—that all parties seem 
ely satisfied with Mr. M., and that the de- 
seems to be universal that no interruption 


impelling causes of the present state ofthings Thri 

rer Classes of farmers were never accustomed t 
ook upon the grain crop as their own—that was 
the landlord’s, 'heir’s was the potato, and when 
they found the one threatened to be, and in many in 
ces actually carried away from them, and the other 
again mysteriously destroyed, their patient endar- 
ence of similar privations for the past two years, 

ve way, and they became utterly reckless. The 
advice of the clergy lost its accustomed influence, 





occur in the excellent work which our dis- 
brother is prosecuting so successfully. 

1is town really requires another religious 
ty to get any fair proportion of its popula- 
within church-walls. Our friends there are 
idantly able to sustain themselves. be he 
9 itself is romantic in scenery and growing 
ypulation. Another religious congregation 
ld do the existing ones good, as well sad af 
the heart of the place, and surround it with 
thful and moral influences. No young man 
J possibly do a greater service to the good 
e, or more certainly count upon a rich har- 
from a faithful sowing of the true seed, 


H. 





ue Aurumnan Convention at New Bep- 
,.—Our readers will, we trust, make special 
ts to attend the Convention at New Bedford, 
week, The place is an additional motive 
mmand their presence at a meeting which 
1ot failed to be deeply interesting and must 
table. We learn that the services of Rev. 
Thomas’ installation are to take place on 
sday evening—the setmon by Rev. ‘f. T. 
ie, of Salem. 


’e are also requested to state, that all per- 
attending the Convention are desired to re- 


and, in the words of the Rev. gentleman to whom I 
have already referred, ‘they answered our most 
earnest admonitions by asking (more Hibernico). 
What worse can happen us?’ Then the middling 
classes of farmers were unable to employ all the la- 
borers who looked for work and wages, and those 
who were disappointed flocked, by almost natural 
instinct, to join every predatory horde that held out 
the prospect of feeding them, no matter at whose 
expense. With all these elements of social eruption 
came the impulsive excitement of proclamations, 
Prosecutions, special commissions, ‘flying columns,’ 
and so forth, and out of a!l this combination has 
arisen the gatherings which are made the theme or 
so many dissertations on the disaffected spirit and 
rebellious tendency of the Celtic race in the South 
of Ireland. ‘The movements of these people who, 
to use the common phrase here, are ‘out,’ are most 
difficult to trace, and the police and military are 
generally put upon the wrong scent, as if for the 
Durpose of harassing and disappointing them.— 
Alarms are given every day, and ‘private informa- 
tion,’ which only misinforms, causes the troops to 
be worried very much.’ 

One feature is particularly observed upon by al- 
most all the writers for the public press in Ireland: 
there seems to be a growing feeling of disrespect to- 
wards the clergy on account of their conduct dur- 
ing the late outbreak. 

There is a marked difference in the majority of 
emigrants from Ireland daring the present season 
as compared with that of the years 1846-7. The 
class of emigrants who took shipping at Dublin 
since January last was composed chiefly of small 
farmers from the interior, or tradesmen, shopkeep- 
ers, and dealers from this city and the adjacent 
towns ; while those who went to seek their fortune 
from this aflicted country, in the years 1845-7, 
were mostly composed of the laboring and cottier 








themselves upon arrival, at the Centre Cha- 
near Market Square, on Sixth Street. 

1e Rail-road fare from Providence and Bos- 
will be reduced to half price for those who 
wish to attend the Autumna! Convention 
en the coming week. 
ickets may be obtained in Boston of the Rev. 
Holland at the office of the Association ; 
of the Rev. Mr. Osgood at Providence. 





> Mr. Liberty Billings, of Maine, recently 
1e Meadville Theol. School, will be ordained 
‘astor of the Unitarian Church in Peterboro’, 
1., Oct. 25th next. Rev. E. Peabody D.D. 
preach the sermon. 

ev. Dr. Abbot has resigned his connection 
enior Pastor. 





»We are requested to state that the‘ Obitua- 
1 the Christian Register’ of Sept. 30, was 
written by a gentleman, but by a lady who 
initials the same with hisown. When there 
casion again to use their initials, the last 
rin the name will be appended, to prevent 
ake. 





> Rev. T. Starr King, Pastor of the Uni- 
alist Chureh, Charlestown, has accepted a 
io the Hollis street Church in this city. 


dxrection.—In the obituary notice of Mrs. 
art, for ** Ward,”’ read Ware. 


classes, who had been supplied by their landlords 
with the means of transit to the New World. The 
present season is now drawing to a close, and ac- 
cording as the time Decomes contracted, the activity 
of the emigrants is on the increase, not because des- 
titution is on the increase, as it undoubtedly is, 
nor because the liberality of landlords has become 
restricted, but mainly because of the social disorga- 
nization of the country, paralyzed as itis, and ina 
state of collapse, by reason of the political commo- 
tions by which its very vitals have been, and still 
continue to be, distracted. 


France.—The sky is overcast again with 
threatening cloud, and there may be more destruc- 
tion at hand—more bloodshed—before permanent 
tranquillity shall be secured. Itis said that Gen- 
Cavaignac is now losing bis popularity. 

The discussion on the constitution has contin- 


ued daily in the National Assembly. The question 
of the right to labor, contained in the preamble, 





was decided by the adoption of the following pre- 
amble :— 


_ The daty of the Republic is to protect the citizen 
im person, his family, his religion, his property, his 
labor, and to place within the reach of every one 
that instruction which is indispensable to all men ; 
to assure, by a fraternal assistance the existence of 
necessilous cilizens, either by procuring them em- 
ployment within the limits of its resources, or in 
giving, in default of family, relief to those who are 
unable to work. With a view to the accomplish- 
ment of all those daties, and for the guarantee of 
all those rights, the National Assembly, faithful to 
the traditions of the great assemblies which have 
inaugurated the French revolution, decrees as fol- 
lows the constitution of the Republic : 


The first, second, third and fourth articles were 
adopted. The fifth article, ‘Capital panishment is 
abolished in political matters,’ was adopted after 
considerable discussion, An amendment for abol- 
ishing capitai punishment altogether, was rejected, 
The seventh article is as follows . 


*Every body may fieely follow his religion, and 











sTALLATION. Installed, at Walpole, N. H., 
Vednesday, the 28th ult., over the old Con- 
ational Charch and Society, Rev. Wom P Til- 
Introductory Prayer and Reading of the 
stares by Rev. T. N. Knapp, of Brookline, 
;. Sermon by Rev. A.A. Livermore, of Keene, 
Acts, iv. 12—‘Neither is there salvation in any 
r: for there is none other name under Heaven 
1 among men, whereby we must be saved.’— 
lation Prayer by Rev. J. Crosby, of Charles. 
Charge by Rev. L. W. Leonard, of Dublin. 
ywship of the Churches by Rev. Mr. Brown, of | 
william, Address to the Society by Rev. Mr. 
marsh, of Windsor, Vt. Concluding Prayer by 
. Mr. Livermore. 
he proceedings of the council were harmonious 


satisfactory—the several performances in the | 


rch creditableto the reverend gentlemen who 
iated, and the music good. The Society, with 





ted guests, repaired to the Academy Hall, 
re an entertainment was prepared—the table | 
ling under the good things provided. The Rev. 
Barstow, of the Orthodox Charch, craved on) 
sing, witha very happy allasioa to the services 
the union consummated, to which every heart 
aded. In view of the general good feeling | 
ifested, and the too mauy changes inthe minis- 
a sentiment was given at the close, which was | 


received, that the average of conjugal union in | 
Thristian Societies in Walpole, may be extend- | 


n the fature. {Keene Sentinel. 





eaTu or Rev E.R. Trier, Ep1ITor OF THE 
w ENGLANDER. 


or of the New Englander, aged forty-eight. 

{r. Tyler was born in Brattleboro’, the son of 
. Royal Tyler, who was for many years the 
ef Justice of the State of Vermont. He gradu- 
| at Yale College, with honor, in the class of 
5. He pursued theological study chiefly at An- 
er; and for many years with ability and useful- 
1, filled the office of a Congregational pastor, first 
liddletown, and afterwards in Colebrook. in 
necticut. He was for a few years editor of the 
igregational Observer, a weekly religious paper 
lished at Hartford ; and since January, 1843, 
yas been editor and proprietor of the New Eng- 
ler, which, in conjunction with other gentlemen, 
»riginated and established.—{New Haven Palla- 


m, Friday. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


-— 








ARRIVAL of THE CAMBRIA.—This steamer 
ched her moorings at East Boston about 10 
lock last Friday forenoon, after a passage of 12 
ys. 
ENGLAND.—The Chartist papers speak of in- 
position to execute orders for manufactured 
pds, and ofthe probability that many of the fac- 
jes must resort to ‘short time.’ The corn-market 
@ slightly advanced, and the prices of potatoes 
h increased. The weather, however, contin- 
in the highest degree favorable for the ingath- 
of the crops—what they are—in good order. 
Bis apparently quiet in England. ‘The arrests of 
yChartists, which to some extent are stil} made, 
Oduce no excitement. 


IRELAND. —It is certain that the scarcity of foog 
ll be great in Ireland, the coming winter, if not 
lamitous. 


Freeman’s Journal thus writes : 


I may state generally that for the last week a 
persons have been 
ot hee | the chain of hills which form the boan- 

etween the counties of Waterford, Tip- 
y- ‘They sometimes assemble 
» and separate before day in- 
y or thirty, a large num- 
med by a most re- 


y of seve a 
ving about « or eight haadred 


‘rary and Kilkenn 
night in large bodies 
detached parties of twent 
or pg ase. a8 | am infor 
ectadle Catholic clergyma 
reats of maltreatment, or the pe of ther 
operty to join. Of this also l think] may s ak 
rather confident terms—they have neither’ Pith. 
| leaders nor political designs. hose weal ain 
lled into action the excited passions of the : le 
this part of the country, were persons whe wale 


mulated to outrage by the utter Prostration of 


eir h 
— Opes as to the success of the potato crop this 


You may rest assured that this is one of the chiey 


Died in this city yesterday, | 
t. 28th, very suddenly, Rev. Edward R. Tyler, 


The Southern Districts continue stil) 
a disturbed state. A speech reporter of the Dub- 


shail receive from the State equal protection in the 
exercise cf worship. Ministers of churches now 
recognized, or hereafter to be recognized by law, 
have alone right to receive salary from the State.’ 

An attempt was made to strike ont the second 
sentence, which failed, and the article was adopted 
as above. 

The 8th article, recognizing the right of associa- 
tion, and of assembling peaceably and without 
arma, and of manifes:ing opinions by the press and 
otherwise, was then brought forward, and after 
much discussion was adopted, as was also the 9th 
and 10th articles. 

Louis Napoleon has been elected at the head of 
the poll in the department of the Seine ; and his 
return is annoanced for the departments of the 
Orne, the Toune, the Charente Inferieure, and the 
Moselle, whilst no doubt exists of his saccess in 
Corsica. 

During the progress of the elections the greatest 
excitement prevailed in Paris. Previous to Sundav, 
the 17th, (the day fixed for the election,) the votes 
of the invalids and troops were taken, and these 
were even more favorable fur Louis Napoleon than 
even his warmest supporters could have imagined. 

A writer in a Paris paper of the 20th alt. says: 

The conviction on the mind of every man I meet 
is, that if the Prince makes no fal-e step, he will 
be elected President of the Republic. 

‘There was a vast excitement last night in the 
streets. ‘The boulevards were as crowded as onthe 
nights preceeding the insurrection of June. Heavy 
patrols passed at brief intervals, bat did not inter- 
fere, and no disturbance took place.’ 

The ultra republicans are getting up a demonstra- 
tion for the 22d September, in commemoration of 
the 22d September, 1792, which was the day of the 
foundation of the Republic. 

Some apprehensions of disturbances appear to be 
entertained and provided for by government. The 
funds fell one-half per cent. on the Bourse, although 
all the foreign news was favorable for the mainte- 
nance of peace. 

The latest accounts from Paris are to the evening 
of 21st. A letter of that date says : 

“The fears of the Government have happily 
proved, at least for this day, groundless. The tran- 
quillity of the capital has not been, so far as I have 
learned, disturbed ; nevertheless the greatest agita- 
tion prevails. ‘The Boulevards, from the Port St. 
Denis to the Bastil2, have been the theatre of nu- 
merous assemblages of the populace to-day. The 
Government continues under apprehension of a 
movement, and the troops are ail consigned to their 
quarters. The town will be overran to-night with 
strong patrols in every quarter.’” 

A meeting was held at the Rue de Poiters last 
night, at which it was resolved that no opposition 
should be made to the admission of Prince Louis to 
the Assembly. 

The club of the Institute has also decided to of- 
fer no opposition to Prince Louisa, so that no doubt 
remains as to the verification of his powers. 


Avstria.—Vienna has again been the scene of 
disturbances, and democracy has triumphed. 
A certain Swobada set on foot, about two months 
since, a soi-disant philanthrophic society for the 
benefit of his fellow-men,—the ultimate object 
in view being his own profit. He issued notes 
at two florins each, which notes, according to 
his prospectus, might increase in value to the 
amount of 100 florins. The bearers of these 
notes endeavored to pass them as current, under 
the delusion that they were guaranteed by the 
State; the State refused the guarantee, and the 
consequence was a tumult. On the 12th instant 
thousands assembled before the palace of M. 
Dobblhoff, the Minister ; drums beat, the soldi- 
ers of the line were ordered out, preparations 
for barricades inade ; and order was only restored 
by M. Dobblhoff issuing a proclamation promis- 
ing to cash the obnoxious notes. 

Subsequent accounts inform us that martial 
law has been proclaimed at Vienna. The Con. 
stitutional Assembly declared itself in permanen- 
cy, and many thousands of armed students and 
~ si guards assembled near the Universi. 

Daring the day martial law was proclaimed 
by the Ministry, but this only added fel to the 
excitement of the populace. All the gates were 
aang and by set sme guard, the communica- 
tions intercepted, and an imposing fo 
up before the House of Avcombly- a rs 

The accounts from Rome have been growing 
more and more untoward, but the advices 
through the French papers suddenly take a very 
gloomy turn :— 

‘On the Ist and 2d September, ‘ the time of 
proscription’ commenced. Several obnoxious 
individuals, including the Advocate Fontano, 
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| Ireland, and especially in the county of Limerick | 


| 
| 


were marked out for assassination, and either 
severely wounded or slain by the dagger or the 
pistol. The number of victims on the Ist includ- 
ed seven killed and fqpr wounded, and the list 
of proscription included about eighty individuals. 
On the 2d all government was at an end; and 
‘ how it will terminate,’ concludes the writer, 
“God only knows,’ ” 


Russia. A St. Petersburgh letter, of the 3rd, 
states that the cholera, which had been gradual- 
ly diminishing in virulence, was again slightly 
increasing. In the other provinces of Russia 
afflicted with this disease it is making great 
ravages ; in some of them as many as between 
5000 and 6000 persons are carried off by it 
weekly. 

An emeute, which at first looked threatening, 
broke out among the poorer population, who have 
become desperate on finding the cholera re-ap- 
pearing among them, and who had got up the 
ery thatthe Diet was in a conspiracy to poison 
them, Large assemblages were collected, and 
the troops were ordered out. Barricades were 
raised, and just before the melee was about to 
commence, the Emperor appeared, and having 
dismounted from his horse, took his standing on 
the first barricade, and assured the people that 
the chastisement was of God's infliction, and must 
be submitted to with resignation. This had 
the desired effect; the troops were ordered to 
retire, the barricades were immediately destroy- 
ed, and the insurrection was at an end. 

Tre Cnorera.—A letter from Paris, dated 
Monday evening, says: “ Yesterday and to-day 
several cases have appeared, which are said to 
have all the symptoms of Asiatic cholera, but in 
amild shape. A medical gentleman informes 
me that he has two cases of what he calls cholera 
asphyzia, and that in both cases the patients are 
likely to recover.”’ 

A letter from Hamburgh of Sept. 15th says: 
‘* A number of violent cases of Asiatic cholera 
have already occurred, principally among the 
lower orders of the people, Altogether there 
have been about 280 cases within a period of 
fourteen days since the disease made its first 
appearance. About half of that nuwber are 
convalescent, Every precaution has been taken 
by the authorities to prevent, as much as_possi- 
ble, the contagion.” 

Accounts trom Constantinople of the 31st ult., 
state that the cholera was still raging. 

Letters from Smyrna of the 2d instant state 
that the cholera was making great ravages, but 
it was hoped that it had passed its culminating 
point. The deaths which for some days amount- 
ed to upwards of 100 daily, came down to the 
29th to between thirty and forty, and the last 
accounts were satisfactory. At Magnesia, 
Cassaba, Salonica, and other places, the ravages 
of the epidemic were also very great. At Salo- 
nica the deaths were upwards of a hundred daily, 
and many foreigners had fallen. At Larissa, 
Seres, and Bitalia, the cholera is also raging 
with great intensity, and great numbers were 
dying. 

Letters from Beyrout of the 25th August state 
that the cholera is decimating the inhabitants of 
Aleppo, Damascus, &c. 

The cholera continues to spread at Berlin. 
There have been upwards of 1800 cases since its 
appearance. 


Tatxinc Powers or tue House or Con- 
mons.—The speeches delivered from the 23d of 
November to the 9th of June inclusive, fills no 
less than 6420 columns of Hansard, measuring 
about 1432 yards, or nearly onemile of speeches. 
The aggregate speeches of the session cannot 
have added less thana mile anda half to the 
oral eloquence of England. Whatever defects 
may be attributed to Parliament, its capacity of 
talking cannot be denied.— [London Daily 
News. 

Loro Jonn Ressaiut anp THE DissENTERs. 
— We are enabled to state, that preparations are 
already making by the Dissenters of the metro- 
polis for organizing an effective opposition to 
the anticipated measure of Government for the 
endowment of the Irish Roman Catholic cler- 
gy. 

Unpopu.Larity or THe Pops. In the draw- 
ing-rocm of an Italian gentleman, residing in 
London, where many of his countrymen, are in 
the habit of meeting every week, was a statue 
of the Pope. At the last meeting of the Itali- 
ans, the head of it was removed, and there was 
substituted for it the head of a boar. 


LANDLORDISM IN IRELAND.—The London 
Dispatch gives the painful pictare of the work 
of depopulation, now going on in the South of 


and county Clare, under the supervision of the 
landlords. More than one thousand houses have 
been demolished. ‘The houses are tumbled, and 


§G- AUTUMNAL CONVENTION. Brethren 
and friends desiring to attend the Convention at New 
Bedford, October 17th, can obtain tickets at half the 
usual rate by early application to the Secretary of the 
Unitarian Association, 111 Washington st. — oct 14 





§G THE ANNUAL SERMON, in behalf of the 
Fatherless and Widows’ Society, will be preached by 
Rev. Dr. Sharp, in Central Church, Winter Street, 
next Sunday evening, 15th inst. 

Services to commence at 7 o’clock. _ 

At the close of the services, a contribution will be 
taken up in aid of the Society. ‘The pews in the centre 
of the Church will be reserved for gentlemen. octl4 





MARRIAGES. 





In this city, 27th ult, by Rev Mr Barnard, at the 
Warren street Chapel, Mr Samuel Duubar to Miss 
Ann Dodge; 2d inst, Mr Patrick Dwyer to Miss Mary 
Carter. 

5th inst, by Rev Dr Young, Mr William H. Stod- 
dard to Miss Lucy 8. Bacon, all of th's city. 

In Charlestown, 4th inst, by Rev George E. Ellis, 
James F. B. Marshall of Honolula, Sandwich Islands, 
to Martha A. T. Johnson, daughter of the late John 
Johnson, Esq., of C. 

In Brighton, Oct. 1st, by Rev Mr Whitney. Mr 
George W. Reed to Miss Lucy 8. Niles. 

In Dedham, 4th inst, by Rev Dr Lamson, Gustav H. 
Kissel of New York to Miss Charlotte Ann, daughter 
of Dr J. Stimson of D. 

In Medfield, Oct. 24, in Rey Mr Robinson’s Church, 
by Rev Dr Al'en of Northboro’, Mr Henry Sanders 
Brown of Milwaukie, Wisconsin, to” Miss Lucretia 
Richardson James, eldest daughter of Walter James, 
Esq., of Medfield. 

In Salem, Oct. 6th, by Rev Dr Flint, Mr Edward 
S. L. Richardson of Kendall, Illinois, to Miss Harriet 
E. Norris of S. 

28th alt, Mr William A. Briggs to Miss Susan P. 
Goodale, 

In Taunton, 3d inst, by Rev Mr Brigham, Mr Rob- 
ert Crossman to Miss Martha L., daughter of Leonard 
Hall, Esq. 

In Portsmouth, N. H., Oct. 2.1, by Rev Mr Peabody, 
Capt James H. Salter, to Miss Margaret W. Pray, 
daughter of the late Capt Samuel Pray. 





DEATH s. 





In this city, on Friday evening, Oct. 6th, Pelham W. 
Warren, Eaq., formerly Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and afterwards President of the Railroad 
Bank at Lowell, and for a few years past a Broker in 
this city, 51. He was a very estimable man. 

Oct. 2d, of consumption, Mi Joshua M. Weeks, 54. 

Oct. llth, Mrs Sarah Brackett, 87. 

Oct. 11th, Miss Sarah Fernald, formerly of Ports- 
mouth, N. H, 48. 

At Cambridgeport, Sept. 18th, Mrs Caroline P., 
wife of Rev John F. W. Ware, and daughter of Nathan 
Rice, Esq., 28. 

In Cambridge, Sept. 26th, Mrs Desire Lincoln, relict 
of Dr Levi Lincoln of Hingham, 78, and mother-in-law 
of Nathan Rice, Esq. 

In Hingham, 3d inst, at the residence of Mrs Jairus 
Leavitt, Mrs Eliza N. Rice, wife of Nathan Rice, Esq., 
of Cambridge, and daughter of the late Dr Levi Lincoln 
of Hingham, 52. 

In Lynn, Lydia Ann Rebecca, adopted daughter of 
Ezra and Lydia Ann Newhall, 9 mos; Thomas Webb, 
son of J. A. and Lydia Breed, 5 yrs 5 mos. 

In Westford, 5th inst, aged 114 months, Sarah Re- 
becca, the only daughter ;—also, 6th inst, aged 2 years 
11 months, John Kebler, the youngest son,—children of 
Edward and Rebecea P. Symmes. 

In Cabotville, 16th ult, Mrs Lois Chapin, relict of 
the late William Rice of Northboro’, 69. 

In Auburn, Me., Mrs Cynthia M. Record, wife of 
Lewis L. Record, late of Lowell, Mass. 

_ To Augusta, Me., 5th inst, Charles Pratt, late of 
| Charlestown, son of Mr Daniel Pratt of Chelsea, 22 
yrs 8 mos. 

“Thou Power Supreme! whose mighty scheme 
These woes of ours fulfil, 

Here firm we rest: They must be best, 
Because they are Thy will. 

Then—al! we want—O do Thou grant 
This one request of ours— 

Since to enjoy thou hast denied, 
Assist us to resign!” 








In New York city, on the 29th September, Eliza, 
daughter of Rev H. W. Bellow s, 5 yrs. 

| “We are under the sad necessity of recording as 
| above, the passing away to a better life of a aweet little 
| girl, whose loveliness of character had rendered her 
| very dear to all who knew her, and whose parents, now 
jin England, cannot hear of their loss until they arrive 
athome. Thus, by the will of Him who doeth all 
beer gladdones pega they, whose hearts have 
the uninterrupted health if ype. bp. Ay sooueate of 
2 j ted health of all their children, meet on 
their retara this afflicting news. “The smiles ot wet 
}come must be saddened by tears of sorrow, and the an- 
ticipated joys of heme mingled with the anguish of this 
| bereavement.” [Christian Inquirer. 


| 


| (Prom the Maine Democrat, (Saco,) June 22, 1847.] 
WISTAR’S BALSAM. 
FEW days ago, Mr. Elijah Witham, of Sanford, 
in our county, being in our office, requested us to 
| publish, for the benefit of the public, his testimony in 
‘favor of Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. In the fall 
|} of 1846, Mr. W. was attacked with a very bad cold, 
| which continued to grow worse till March, when he 





| the unfurtunate people are squatted by the road- | was confined to the house, with little hope of recovery. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
j 


side ijn huts 





ft FAIR AND TEA PARTY. The Ladies of | 
the Indiana Street Church, (Rev. Mr. Fox, Pastor,) | 


will bold a Fair and Tea Party on the 24th, 25th and 
261) insts. 

A large variety of useful and ornamental articles, 
fine specimens of sculpture, books, stationery and en- 
gravings will be offered for sale The Refreshment 
Room will be open each day and evening. Vocal and 
instrumental music will be provided, 

The patronage of friends of the Indiana Street So- 
ciety and of the public is respectfully solicited. 

P. S. A list of the more valuable articles to be dis- 
posed of with further particulars will be advertised 
hereafier. octl4 





ft$- MASSACHUSETTS CINCINNATI. The 
The Standing Committee of the Massachusetts Cincin- 
nati, in conformity with a vote of the Society, give no- 
tice to the Wipows and OrpuHans of deceased mem- 
bers—and to such of their BRETHREN, who need as- 
sistance, to make application to either of the Standing 
Committee, on or before Wednesday, Novewber, the 
first, 1848. 


Tae CoMMITTEE. 


General Henry Barbeck, New London, Dr. Joseph 
Prescott of Halifax, Hon. Charles 8. Davies, Portland, 
Hon Elijah Vose, Dorchester, Hon. Hemy A. 8. Dear- 
born, Roxbury, Zibeon Hooker, Esq., Sherburne, Rev. 
A. L. Baury, Newton, Lovel Peters, Esq., Westborough, 
Edmund ‘T. Hastings, Esq., Medford, Seth Drew Esq., 
Kingston, Messrs. Robert G. Shaw, Wm. Perkins, 
John Bryant, Thos. Jackson, Adams Bailey, John 


Boston, ave by this advertisement, notified to meet in 

the Untrep States Hore , in this city, on Wednes- 

day, November the first, 1848, at ten o’clock, A. M. 
ADAMS BAILEY, Recorder. 


Boston, Sept. 30, 1848. 5tis 





§G THE MAINE MINISTERIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, will hold their next meeting at Saco, at the 
Thornton House, on Monday and Tuesday, .23d and 
24th of October. Public Exercises to be on Tuesday 
evening. sept30 





§G- AUTUMNAL CONVENTION. The Com- 
mittee of Arrangements hereby give notice that the Au- 
tumnal Convention of Unitarian Christians, will be 
holden in New Bedford on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
17th and 18th October commencing on T mer at 5 
o’clock, P. M. A. HILL, 

Chairman of Committee of Arrangements. 


Worcester, Sept. 16, 1848. 





{G- MIDDLESEX SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCI- 
ETY. The Annual Meeting of the Middlesex —_ 
School Society, will be held at Weston, in the Charc 
of Rev. Dr. Field, on Wednesday, Oct. 11th, at 9, A. 


MThe Exercises of the morning will consist of a Re- 
port on the condition of the Schools, connected with the 
Society, and a discussion; the Officers of the Society 
will also be elected. 

At 2, P. M., there will be religious services in_ the 
Church; anda Discourse will be delivered by Rev Wm 
Barry, Pastor of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Lowell. 


nestly invited to be present. 
: THEODORE H. DORR, Sec’ry pro tem. 
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§{G TEACHERS’ SOCIAL UNION. 


ber 16th, at 7 o’clock. 


1 and the Church of Christ? 
mo | oe T. GAFFIELD, Secretary. 





meet in Worcester, at the eons og on 
24th, a . . 
Biro yy T. PRENTISS ALLEN, 





Scribe of the Association. 


octl4 


Homans, Henry K. Hancock, and Thos. Seward of 


All friends of the cause of Sunday Schools are ear- 


There 
will be a meeting of the Union at the Chapel of the 
Church of the Savior, on Monday evening next, Octo- 


Question: What relation should exist between the 


‘ER ASSOCIATION, will 
QG- The WORCES''ER Mr. Hill, 


| Hearing of WISTAR'S BALSAM, be resolved to 
try it. He soon found relief—and after taking four bot- 
tles, was able to go out and attend to business. He 
ascribes his cure entirely to the Balsam, and recom- 
mends those who use it to persevere, even if they do 
not at once perceive any beneficial result. We are not 
in the habit of writing puffs for medicines, and only 
give this at the request of Mr. W.  [ Ed. Democrat. © 
Buy none but Dr. Wistar’s, with I. BUTTS on the 
wrapper. ° 
For sale by SETH W. FOWLE, 138 Washington 
street, and by Druggists generally, throughout the Unit- 
ed States. . octl4 








LADIES BONNETS. 
PEARL ny a new and beautiful 
DRAB : do article for the approaching 
BLACK do > season, for Ladies, Misses 
WHITE FELT | and children, your 
PEARL do ) attention is invited. 
—ALSO— 

Mourrs and Tiprets of every style and quality 

from Fifty cents each to Two Hundred Dollars. 
GENTLEMEN’S 

Hats and Cars of Boston, New York and Paris 

Manufacture, at Wholesale and Retail. 
Store and Chambers 173 Washington st., 
octl4 uf W. M. SHUTE. 





PRICE REDUCED. 
THIRD OCTAVO (ENGLISH) EDITION OF 


SCRIPTURE PROOFS AND SCRIPTURAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


UNITARIANISM. 


Price reduced fiom $1 50 to $1. 

Sold by the Author, Joun Witson, 
AT HIS BOOK AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 
21 School-street, Boston. 
octl4 2wis 





R. MOUNTEFORD’S New Book,—Euthanasy, 
or Happy Talk toward the End of Life, by Wil- 
liam Mountford, Author of Martyria, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Rev. F. D. Huntington, 1 vol. 
This day published by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, . 
lis2o0s 


octl4 111 Washington st. 





THE DAGUERREOTYPE 
AND 
FOREIGN MISCELLANY ; 
A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 
Compiled chiefly from the Periodical Publications 
—OF— ° 


ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY. 





ROSPECTUS. ‘The design of the work is to fur- 
nish the American Public with a faithful view of 
all the noblest efforts made in the great world of Euro- 
pean Literature, presenting a series of striking pictures 
of the constantly-varying aspect of public affairs, of the 
state of the public taste, and the bent of public opinion, 
in the most refiued and intellectual countries of Europe 
—embracing political articles, chosen without Party 
Bias, and with sole reference to their importance—es- 
says on a variety of subjects—notices of geographical 
discoveries, voyages and travels—biography and histo- 
ry—and unexceptionable tales, now and then, to beguile 
the tedium of a weary hour; also, brief reviews and no- 
tices of new books published in this country, carefully 
made and strictly impartial, with original articles occa- 
sionally on subjects of national importance. 

A New Volume commences in October. 

The Work will be published on the second and fourth 
Saturdays of every month, making two Volumes a year 
of more than 500 pages in each Volume. 

TreRms.—Three Dollars a year in advance. 

*.* Any newspaper inserting the above six times, 
sid peudiae us a number of the paper, shall receive the 
work for one year. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
No. 111 Washington street, Boston. 
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NEW GOODS 


IMPORTED BY 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO., 


192 Washington Street, 
—FOR THEIR— 


FALL SALES. 


LL of which will be offered by the PACKAGE or at 
RETAIL, at QUICK PRICES. 


MORE THAN 
700 PACKAGES 


—OFr— 
Long and Square Shawls, 
SILK GOODS AND SATINS. 


SILK VELVETS, black andcolors; PARIS CLOAKS, 
VISITES, MANTILLAS, SCARFS, MANTLES, 
Suaws Vetvets, Merinos, Tuiset CLoTus, LYONEsE 
CLotus, Merino, and other PLaips. 

CasumMeres. Mousserine De Laine, Emproiperep 
Dresses, Irisu and FRENCH PoPLins. 

Barsary Satins, EncvuisH and FReENcu Bom- 
BAZINES, ALEPINES, ALPACCAS, CRAPES, and all 
other articles fur MouRNING, GINGHAM, PRINTS. 

@ CLorns, CassimERES, PLAtDS, and all stuffs for 
Children’s Wear, Russia and CASHMERE SHAWL 
PaTreRns, for Ropes DE CHAMBRE. 


LINEN GOODS 
OF ALL KINDS. 
EMBROIDERIES, LACES, and all kinds of TRIM- 


WHITE GOODS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


BLANKETS; QUILTS; FLANNELS ; 
GLOVES; HOSIERY; PARIS PERFUMERY; 
PIANO AND TABLE CLOTHS;. FURNITURE 
PATCHES EMBROIDERED CURTAINS and 
a great many other tnings besides. 

—aALso— 


300 Bales and Cases 


—Or— 
DOMESTIC GOCDS. 


Our stock is altogether too large, for a description here; 
we invite ull toexamine it for themselves. Our Goods 
will be freely and politely shown, and as we always name 


the lowest price first,and NEVER vary from it, our 


customers will not run the risk of paying double the value 
of articles, nor be rudely urged to buy those which donot 
suit them. 


ORIGINAL AND GENUINE, 
ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Geo. W. Warren & Co, 


LADIES’ EXCHANGE, 
OPPOSITE THE MARLBORO’ HOTEL, 


Boston. 
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ONTENTS OF NO. 231 LIVING AGE.— 
Price 124 cents. 
1. Frederick the Great and his Times—Edinburgh 
Review. . 
2. A Century of Caricatures—Spectator. 
3. A Ride Across Mexico—National Intelligencer. 
Impotence of the State—Spectator. 
Lord John’s Expedition to Ireland—S pectator. 
Mediocrity of Public Men— do 
Paris vs the Provinces— do 
. Misce}laneous Intelligence—Sundry Papers. 
. European Correspondeace—Of the Living Age. 
Published once a Week at $6 a Year—by E. LIT- 
TLE & CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets. 
octl4 lis20s 





NEW HYMN BOOK. 
| CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
BEVENTEENTII EDITION. 
TTNHE Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 
| Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
| compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
| collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
| They have sought to make the book what the present 
| state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy- 
men, but leaders of choirs, and many other persons of 
mwa soeen Hie Bok has been published but four years, 
it is now used in forty-two of our Societies, and this fact 
| is considered sufficient to show the estimation in which 
| it is held, and the manner in which it has stood the test 
| of comparison with other Collections. 
| The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
| Christian Hymns :-——the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
| hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 
*,* For a list of places where this book is in use, 
see cover of che Christian Examiner. 
{x3> Copies furnished for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 








NEW HYMN BOOK. 
\ ILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO., corner of 
Washington and School Streets, have just pub- 
| lished a new and stereotype Edition of a Book of 
Hymns, for Public and Private Devotion—Edited by 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow, and Rev. Samuel Johnson— 
containing many additional hymns, handsomely bound 
in black sheep,—Price 624. A liberal discount made 
to Societies- This collection has been adopted by sev- 
eral Churches, and the publishers are gratified to haow 
that it gives great satisfaction. 
The following are some of the testimonials in favor of 
the work. 


| 
| octl4 
| 
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[From the Literary World.] 


““As a collection of sacred poetry and appropriate 

Hymns, this book cannot be surpassed.”’ 
[From the Evening Gazette.] 

“It is probably the most poetical compilation of 
Christian poems adapted to the spiritual want of a com- 
munity, that has been issued in our country, combining 
as it does all the higher elements of religious composi- 
tion.”” 

[From the Daily Advertiser.] 

“Tt is well that the beauties of this collection are so 
well known as to make a new Edition necessary. It is 
indeed a most happy selection of the gems of devotional 
poetry in England and our own country, with the addi- 
tion of several very excellent hymns which first appear- 
ed in this work. More than one hundred additional 
hymns are added in this Edition.” 


[From the Daily Atlas.] 

**For this excellent collection of sacred poetry, we 
are indebted to the conjoint labors of the Rev. Samucl 
Longfellow, a brother of our own best poet, and the 
Rev. Samuel Johnson. So far as we feel competent to 
judge about such matters, we should think it well calcu- 
lated to meet the wants of religious Societies. Asa book 
of religious poetry, suited to the reading of a person of 
tefiged taste, it is superior to any collection that we 
have examined. - Besides the best Hymns of the Eng- 
lish lyrical poets, it contains many ‘‘sacred songs,” 
from the pens of Longfellow, Bryant, Pierpont, Bulfinch, 
Norton, Whittier, Furness, Frothingham ana others of 
our American Bards. . 

These Hymns are among the best in the collection, 
and the compilers have done the religious public a favor 
in thus bringing them together 


[From the Boston Courier. } 


“A more valuable collection of devotional poetry we 
feel confident has never been issued. It seems to have 
been made by Editors possessing the requisite taste and 
poetic feeling for such a task, and hardly any one will 
take up the book for the first time without reading 
every line it contains. A volume so delightful in its 
designs and execution must find a wide circulation in 
our Churches, and among the family circles of our coun- 
try.” 

[From the Boston Transcript. ] 

“While many of the beautiful hymns of Watts and 
Wes'ey are here retained, there is many a Gem of de- 
votional poetry not so well known, selected from Bow- 
ring, Roscoe, Sterling, Montgomery, Milman, Heber, 
Gray, Bulfinch, Keble, Follen and others, whose 
genius in this department of writing requires no further 
endorsement than the perusal of the hymns in this collec- 
tion.”’ 

Societies desirous of examining this work with the 
view of introducing it may obtain copies, gratis, on ap- 
plication to the Publishers. oct7 





EW BOOKS. Dr. Bushnell’s Phi Beta Kappa 

Oration; American Female Poets, edited by Caro- 
line May; The Boy of Mount Rhizi, by Miss C. M. 
Sedgewick ; Irving’s Works, vols 1 and 2, new edition; 
The Women of the Scriptures, 12 beautiful engravings; 
Charles Lambs Letters; Keat’s Life and Literary Re- 
mains; Channing’s Life in elegant binding suitable for 
presents. Just received by 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

lis2os 


oct? 111 Washington st. 





EACHER. A lady who has for some time given 
T instruction in a public Academy, in the higher 
English branches, in French, Drawing and Painting. 
desires a situation either in a family, or in a private 
school. Satisfactory references will be given. Inquire 
at this Office. ist septl6 





. 


DANIEL & GO.y 


No. 201 WasHiInGTon STKEET. 





HAVING RECEIVED BY RECENT 
ARRIVALS A LARGE STOCK OF 


NEW GOODS, 


E are enabled to offer one of the best assortments 
to be found in the city, consisting of a full sup- 


ply of 
BLACK AND COLORED SILKs, 
DRESS GOODS. CLOAK GOODS, 


—AND— 


SHAWLS, 


LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
MOURNING ARTICLES. 

Our stock is selected with great care, and no pains 
spared tu have such goods only as we can recommend. 
Our endeavor is to give our customers a Goop ARTI- 
CLE at a Low Prick, and as we import many of the 


FOREIGN GOODS, 
—AND RECEIVE OUR— 
AMERICAN GOODS, 
at the lowest manufacturers’ prices, we are always able 
to sell **as low as the lowest’? * as cheap as the cheapest.”? 
DANIELL & CO., 
No. 201 Washington Street. 
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OLIVER HOLMAN, 


NO. 124 STATE STREET, 
Boston, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
STATIONER, 
and general Agent for 
PERKINS SUPERIOR CARDS, 
—FOR— 
Railroad Tickets, Business and Address Cards. 
A large Assortment of 


BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, 
of various qualities, and adapted to almost every busi- 
ness, constantly for sale. Books made to order with 
despatch, and particular attention given to the manu- 
facture of Books of unusual and difficult patterns. 
Banking, Insurance, Manufacturing and Railroad 
Corporations, Merchants and others furnished with 
complete sets, or single books to order, which will be 
warranted satisfactory in every respect. 
STATIONERY 
of every description, Commercial and Law Blanks, 
Copying Presses and Materials, Drawing and Profile 
Papers and various articles for Engineers, Artists and 
Schools, for sale low. 
Binding and Ruling to any desired patterns. 


marchil 





lyis 
PREPARATORY 
AND 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Designed to furnish a thorough and fully ac- 


complished Education ; 
Connected with which is a 
LADIES’ CALISTHENGUM, 
—TO BE FURNISHED WITH— 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CALISTHE 
NIC APPARATUS, 

For Healthful Exercise and Recreation. 

To commence on Monday, Sept. 18. Hours, from 9 till 2. 








Parents in quest of a suitable School for the Educa- 
tion of their daughters are respectully invited to call. 
Application may be made every day, fiom 9 to 11 o’clock, 

A, M., at No. 339 Washington Street, 5 doors South 

of West Street. 

sept30 


istf F. L. CAPEN. 





STAINED, ENAMELLED AND GROUND GLA8SS;— 
— ALSO— 
LEAD AND METAL SASH, 
manufactured by 

JAMES M. COOK & CO., 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTERS, 

GLAZIERS AND GRAINERS, 

No. 5 Arxixson St., Boston. 


James M. Cook, 
Oris 8. Savace, 
Joun M. P. Coox, 


6mos sept23 





—— LARGEST PAINTING 
WORLD. 
AT THE MASONIC TEMPLE—Tremont 8r. 


HUTCHING’S 
Grand Classical Panorama, 


OF THE 
SEA AND SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
Executed from drawings made by A. Hewins, during 
his voyages in the Mediterranean, and travels in Spain, 
France and Italy. 

Open every evening, except Saturday and Sunday, at 
7, commencing at 740’clock. Also, Wednesday’s and 
Saturday’s at 3 o’clock. 

Tickets 25 cents, to be had at the door from 10 to 12 
A. M., and from 7 to 9, P. M. Children under 12 
years, half price. Liberal arrangements made with 
Schools, and parties from the country. Copyright of 
the Panorama secured according to law. For Particu- 
lars see bills and descriptive pamphlets. 

julyl5 ut 





IN THE 





Dancing and Calisthenies. 
ACADEMY, 339 WASHINGTON ST., 
5 DOORS SOUTH OF WEST sT. 


M R. SULLIVAN respectfully announces to his 
Patrons and the Public, that he will re-open his 
Academy, on Wednesday afternoon, 4th Oct. at 3 P. 
M., for the purpose of giving instruction in Dancing in 
all its fashionable branches, together with his new sys- 
tem of Ladies’ Drawing Room Calisthenics so much ap- 
proved of, not only for promoting health but also physi- 
cal development, which is so essentialto graceful move- 
ment and dignity of carriage. Mr.S. having studied 
under the first masters in Europe (this being his second 
season in this country) he is perfectly acquainted with 
the latest improvements—in every department of his 
profession. Families interested in the improvement of 
their children’s carriage are respectfully invited to call 
and see his system of teaching—on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoon. Mr. 8. has “or sale at his Acade- 
my his newly invented Calisthenic Expander, highly 
recommended by Drs. Winslow Lewis, Warren, and 
others. 

Schools and Families attended. 

Private Lessons at all hours in all the new and fash- 
ionable Dances. 

An Evening Class for Gentlemen on Tuesdays and 


Fridays. istf septl6 
N EDICATED INHALATION. For Pulmonar 
Complaints, Bronchitis, Asthma, Chronic Affec 

tions and Digestive Organs. Dr. Frost can be con- 
sulted by Patients at his Office, Rear 51 Cambridge 
street, Boston, personally, or by letter, where he treats 
the above complaints by a new and decidedly improved 
method by which the patient is relieved principally of 
the nauseating effects of continued taking of drugs, but 
receives his medicine by inhalation to the parts affected 
so that the healthy parts of the system need not be af- 
fected and sickened by the curative remedy, thus giving 
a practical remedy to the disease and leaving nature to 
pursue its true course. Patients out of the city are re. 
quested to be as minute as possible in the detail of their 
cases, as to the duration of their complaints, the symp- 
toms, age, habits of living and occupation. Address 
post paid as above, advice gratis. . 

Notrr.—The most prevalent and atal of all diseases 
inciaent !o our climate, Consumption, may generally 
be traced to a slight cold. By an estimate not long 
since made, it appears that upwards of one hundred 
and fifty thousand die annually of Pulmonary Com- 
plaints. Take heed, delays are dangerous. 

nov6 isly 


Mr. & Mrs. G. Wilkes’ 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. « 


29 Bowpoin StrEET, Boston. 


beer Seminary which has been in successful oper- 
tion for three years, and enjoyed a large share of 
Public Patronage, will be re-opened (after the present 
vacation) on Monday, 18th September. 

Parents and Guardians who are desirous that their 
Daugh.ers and Wards should not only acquire all that 
pertains to a solid and useful education, but that the 
various popular accomplishments should be added to 
these attainments, with the cultivation of their man- 
ners, will fin.! that this establishment bas peculiar 
claims pn their attention. 

Application for admission int 
made at the residence, any day 
12 and 2 o’clock. 

August, 31st., 1848. 
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' RGAINS given on Knives and Forks 
GPaan. a. at W. 1 FROST’S, 182 Washing- 


ton Street, 2 doors north " ranklin Street. 
i 








o the school, may be 
between the hours of 


6tis 
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| MORTON'S 
Letheon Dental Establishment, 


NO.19 TREMONT ROW, 
Opposite the Boston Museum. 


R. MORTON having for some time sacrificed the 
profitable exercise of his profession, in conse- 
quence of bis devotion to the discovery and development 
of Etherization, and having now perfected his arrange« 
ments for resuming his practice and incurred large ex- 
penses to command the best advantages for his patients, 
feels it proper to call attention to his new arrangements. 
He will see all his patients personally. ‘The experi- 
ence of several years in 


INSERTING TEKTH 


has convinced him, that, in order to introduce and se- 
cure every possible excellence, it is indispensible that 


A DENTIST SHOULD MANUFACTURE HIS 
OWN TEETH; 


and the result of several years upplication is, that he is 
now enabled to manufacture ard set 
TEETH COMPOSED OF QUARTZ AND FELDSPAR, 
with a very fine Enamel upon them, which admits of 
Every variety of Shade and Color, 

and enables him to match with the greatest nicety, both 
in form and color, 
TEETH THAT MAY REMAIN IN THE MOUTH. 
They are perfectly incorodable, and cannot be affected 
in any way by the saliva or acids of any kind. Their 
durability is perfect, as they will never decay, nor be- 
come the least discolored. 

ROM ONE TO A COMPLETE SET fitted in the 

mouth with the greatest accuracy aod precision, 

without giving any pain; and so perfectly natural as to 
defy detection by the closest obset ver. 

ATURAL OUTLINE AND EXPRESSION OF 

THE FACE RESTORED by a judicious ar- 
rangement of artificial gum as well as teeth. 

BSORPTION OF THE JAW REMEDIED.— 

Any defect of the jaw may be replaced by the same 

material. 
OLD OF FINE QUALITY used with the great- 
est advantage, as it may be thin and delicate. 
OLD SOLDER equally as fine as the plate, which 
prevents the disagreeable brassy taste and galvan- 
jc action. 
TMOSPHERIC PRESSURE.—Teeth on this 
principle are set so firmly that they will not drop 
down or move about, and in many instances will sup- 
port several pounds weight. 
URE BREATH.—Nothing enters the composition 
that can affect the breath, as they are composed 
wholly of stone and gold. 
ASTICATION.—They are all sufticiently strong 
and firm to masticate any ordinary food. 
ERFECT FIT.—A perlect fit is always secured as 
he employs a method of taking impressions as ac- 
curate as typeprints. 
RTICULATION.—They answer perfectly every 
purpose of articulation. 
f ig 4 is not impaired by the breadth of the 
plate. 

AY BE INSERIED AT ALL PERIODS OF 
1VIL LIFE.—They should be adopted whenever the 
want of teeth is felt. 

LD PEOPLE can have teeth inserted when the 

Aiveolar process has absorbed away. 

EMPORARY TEETH furnished after extracting 
T to be worn until the absorption takes place suffi- 
ciently for the insertion of the permaneut ones. 

URABILITY.—A set of well made Mineral. Teeth, 

mounted on Gold, will last a life-time. 

He offers his services with especial confidence in ad- 
ministering Evher, having had great experience at the 
Hospital and at his own Establishment. He respect- 
fully refers to the 
SURGEONS OF THE -MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL. 

Pamphlets containing full informgtion upon his mode 
of inserting artificial teeth, &c., may be had gratis at 
his rooms, or will be forwarded on application to any 
one interested, by return of mail. 
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NEW FALL GOODS OPENING. 








HASKELL & HOWLAND, 
No. 249 Washington Street, 


ILL open the present week, a LARGE AND 
\ SPLENDID STOCK OF 


New and Elegant Autumn Goods, 


to which the attention of the Ladies and all other pur- 
chasers is invited, comprising in part New Styles of 
RICH DRESS SILKS. 

NEW.BLACK SILKS, of all the best descriptions 
for beauty and wear. 

PRINTED CASHMERE DE ECOSSE and DE 
LAINES, new and very handsome designs, for Dresses. 

PLAIN DE LAINES AND CASSIMERES, in all 
the high colors, for Children’s Autumn Dresses, &c. 

EMBROIDERED CASHMERE AND THIBET 
DRESSES, very beautiful. 

THIBET MERINOS AND CASHMERES, of all 
fashionable colors, from the best manfacturers of 
France and Germany, the best assortment we have 
ever opened. 

MARCELLINE SILKS, of all shades and colors, 
to match Merinos, &c., &c. 


NEW EMBROIDERIES, 


in great variety, of NovEL AND Beaurirut ARtTI- 


CLES. 
LAWN AND LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS, fash- 


ionable styles. 
Shawls. 


A fall assortment of New LONG AND SQUARE 
CASHMERE AND PLAID SHAWLS. Also, we 
are soon to receive 

800 CASHMERE SCARFS, 
of all colors and sizes; and many other styles of NEW 
AND DESIRABLE GOODS, will be received on the 
arrival of the Steamers and Packets from Europe, af- 
fording our friends and customers a fine opportunity of 
making selections from one of the most extensive, and 
fashionable stocks in the city. 
HASKELL & HOWLAND. 
septl6 6tis 


The largesi, best, and cheapest 
DICTIONARY, 


in the English Language, is, coufessedly, 
WEBSTER’S, 
the entire work, Unabridged, in 1 vol. Crown Quwarto, 
1452 pp. with Portrait of the author, Revised by Pro- 
fessor Goodrich, of Yale College. Price, $6 

“The most COMPLETE, ACCURATE, and RELIABLE 
Dictionary of the Language,’’ is the recent testimony 
given to this work by many Presidents of Colleges and 
other distinguished literary men throughout the country. 

Containing three times the amount of matter of any 
other English Dictionary compiled in this country, or 
any Abridgment of this work, yet 

“Its definitions are models of condensation and purity. 
The most complete work of the kind that any nation 
can boast of.”?, [Hon. Wm. B. Calhoun. 

“We rejoice that it bids fair to become the standard 
Dictionary to be used by the numerous millions of peo- 
ple who are to inhabit the United States.” [Signed by 
104 members of Congress. 

Published by G. & C. MERIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
and for sale by all Booksellers. 
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HAPMAN HALL SCHOOL. Chapman Hall 
School, in Chapman Place, will be re-opened on 
the first Monday of September next. 

Mr. BakER would take this opportunity to_ thank 
his patrons for the encouragement they have always 
bestowed upon his labors; and he assures them that he 
will continue his utmost exertions to ensure the pro- 
gress of their sons in all that pertains to their physical, 
moral and intellectual well being. ‘ Z 

Mr. E. B. DeaRBorn has been employed in this 
School for seven years, and has proved himself an effi- 
cient and successful Teacher, especially in Mathemat- 
ics. 

Mr. H. G. Ferre has been engaged for the last five 

years with perfect success, « a — of Drawing, 
i i i in that department. 

"Me. JB. Goon Teacher of Voeal Music in seve- 

7 ic Schools, and extensively known 

Peed eee solighful art, will continue his valuable 


esse Rusts Jounson, from the Normal School, 
who has bad many years expericnce in Teaching, has 
been two years in ‘the preparatory department, and 
iven entire satisfaction to the patrons of the School. 
In addition to the above, Mr. Baker has secured the 
services of Mr. J. A. HASTINGS as Teacher of Greek. 
Latin, &c. This gentleman is a graduate of Harvard 
College, and has had two years experience as Principal 
of Framingham Academy, and is highiy qualified by 
age, experience and a love of children, to command re- 
gpect, to excite to duty, and awaken his pupils toa love 
of learning. 
Particular attention paid to fitting boys for the LATIN 
OLs. ai 
and Enéuisy Hieu eee BAKER, Principal: 
Chapman Hall, Boston, August 28, 3 
N oy Mr. Baker may be seen between the hours. 
of School, at his residence. adjolaing the School-house. 
sept2 istf. 





i ssortment of Enamelled Sauce- 

pte ee ae Porringers, &c., for sale low 

at W. 1. FROST'S, 182 Washington Street, 2 doors. 
north of Franklin Street. istf sep 9 
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POETRY. 


For the Register. 
BANNOCKBURN. 


Red light was in the western sky, 

One star was twinkling lone and high, 

The evening breeze came murmuring by,’ 
But not ’mid bending grass to sigh. 

The wild flowers it would woo, were crush’d; 
At noon the storm had o’er them rush’d, 
Fierce hoof, fleet foot! When we came on, 
The dews and breezes found them gone- 





The wild flowers! were they all that lay 
Crushed out of beauty ’neath the ray 

Of that lone star? alas! there came 
That day the dazzling light of fame 
Upon the green and peaceful plain, 
Bought with red blood, and strife, and pain; 
And fearfully abroad were spread 

Dark signs of life, whence life had fled. 
Aye! the cool breeze but poured its breath 
O’er the dim starlight field of death, 
And cool’d the burning lip and brow 

Jn shame and agony laid low, 

Or call’d back wand’ring sense and life 
To the dull eye once clos’d on strife, 

Or o’er each youthful hero slain 

Crept with its low and dirge-like strain. 
Lights from the victor’s tent flashed out, 
And from the long white camp a shout 
Aye and anon rose up, and shook 

Faint, wounded frames in every nook 
Where they had crept away to die. 


But in one stately tent, oh! why 

Blazed there no torch, arose no voice 

As if to bid the stars rejoice? 

The groan—the deep, half-stifled groan— 
Of manly sorrow, struggling, lone, 

Came from that tent; there sat the Bruce! 
The fiery Edward! tigers loose 

Not half so fierce in war, the hind 

Petted by Beauty not more kind 

When to its scabbard went the blade, 
And from his brow the helm was laid. 
There sat the Bruce—dark, dark, alone! 
O’er his rude table wildly thrown 

His warrior-arms, and sadly bow’d 

His face, and quenched its lightnings proud. 
Fast rolled his hidden tears, and grief— 
Man’s grief—that never courts relief 

Till spent in whirlwind agony — 

Mixed with his triumph, misery. 

He mourned the dead, the one brave youth 
His spirit loved with such deep truth 

As dwells in young, free, noble hearts 
Bound each to each till life departs. 

He mourned the dead, and in that hour 
Proud thoughts of victory had no power, 
The light from Glory’s brow had fled, 
She could not bring him back the dead! 


“(My Walter!”’—rose the low, deep tones 
Blended with choking sobs and groans,— 
“They say a glorious battle’s won, 

**And few are slain; but thou art one 

**By whose most precious blood was bought 
“My victory!’ Would God had brought 
**Deep ruin on my arms this day, 

**So thou hadst not been snatched away!”’ 


Ob man! blind man! that very morn 
Saw in his breast the sole hope born 
Of victory! defeat and shame 

The only ills whose dread could claim 
Averting pray’rs fron: that proud heart! 
Now what could granted pray’rs impart? 
Fame came, too dearly bought to bless, 
And Victory came, but valueless! 

—So was it then, so shall it be! 

A blank, a blight ’mid victory 

O’er aught, except the toe within, 

The struggling, warring, rebel Sin/ 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





RUIN OF THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 


During the past week the British public has 
been admitted to a spectacle of a painfully inter- 


: i by force of arms or revolution- 
hy oer ris midst of fertile lands and 
an industrious people, in the heart of a country 
where it is thought virtuous to work, to save, 
and to thrive, a manof the highest rank, and of 
a property not unequal to bis title, has flung all 
away by extravagance and folly, and reduced 
his honors to the tinsel of a pauper and the bau- 
bles of a fool. 

A ducal house is overthrown to atone for one 
man’s wilful folly, and to give expensive trad- 
ers and extortionate money leaders better secu- 
rity than they contemplated when first they sold 
their goods and lent their money. 

{London Times. 





A DINNER PARTY AT SIR JOSHUA REY- 
NOLDS. 


‘Well, Sir Joshua,’ said lawyer Dunning, on 
arriving first at one of these parties, ‘and who 
have you gotto dine with you w-day! The 
last time | dined in your house the company was 
of sucha sort, that I believe all the rest of 
the world enjoyed peace for that afternvon,’ But 
though vehemence and disputation will at times 
usurp quieter enjoyments, where men of genius 
and strong character are assembled, the evidence 
that has survived of these celebrated meetings 
in no respect impairs their indestructible inter- 
est. They were the first great example that had 
been given in this country, of a cordial inter- 
course between persons of distinguished preten- 
sions of allkinds; poets, physicians, lawyers, 
deans, historians, actus, temporal and spiritual 
peers, house of commons men, men of science, 
men ot letters, painters, philosophers, and lovers 
of the arts; meeting on a ground of hearty 
ease, good humor, and pleasantry, which exalts 
my respect for the memory of Reynolds. It was 
no prim fine table he setthem down to. There 
was little order or arrangement ; there was more 
abundance than excellence ; and a happy freedom 
thrust conventionalism aside. Often was the 
dinner board, prepared for seven or eight, re- 
quired to accomodate itself to fifteen or sixteen ; 
for often, on the very eve of dinner, would Sir 
Joshua tempt afternoon visitors with intimation 
Pthat Johnson, or Garrick, or Goldsmith was to 
dine there. Nor was the want of seats the only 
difficulty. A want of knives and forks, of plates 
and glasses, as often succeeded. In something 
of the same style tuo, was the attendance ; the 
kitchen had to keep pace with the visiters; and 
it was easy to know the guests best acquainted 
with the house, by their never failing tocall in- 
stantly for beer, bread, or wine, that they might 
get them before the first course was over, and 
tbe worse confusion began. Once was Sir Josh- 
ua prevailed upon to furnish his dinner table 
with glasses, and decanters, and some saving of 
time they proved ; yet as they were demolished 
in the course of service, he could never be per- 
suaded to replace them. ‘But these trifling em- 
barrassments,’ added Mr. Courtenay, describing 
them to Sir James Macintosh, ‘only served to 
enhance the hilarity and singular pleasure of 
the entertainment.’ It was not the wine, dishes, 
and cookery, not the fish and venison, that were 
talked of or recommended ; those social hours, 
that irregular convivial talk, had matter of high 
relish, and fare more eagerly enjoyed. And 
amid all the animated bustle of his guests, the 
host sat perfectly composed ; always attentive 
to what was sail: never minding what was eat 
or drank, and leaving every one at liberty to 
scramble for himself. ‘Though so severe a deaf- 
ness had resulted from cold caught on the conti- 
nent in early life, as to compel the use of a tium- | 
pet, Reynolds profited by it to hear or not to 
hear, or as he pleased to enjoy the privileges of 
both, and keep his own equanimity undisturbed. 
‘He 1s the same all the year round,’ exclaimed 
Johnson, with honestenvy. ‘In illness and in 
pain, he is :till the same. Sir, he is the most | 
invulnerable man I know ; the man with whom 
if you should quarrel, you will find the most dif- 
ficulty how to abuse.’ Nor was this praise ob- 
tained by preference of any, but by cordial re- 
spect to ail ; for in Reynolds there was as little 
of the scyophant as the tyrant. However high 
the rank of the guests invited, he waited tor 
none, His dinners were served always _precise- 
ly at five o'clock. His was not the fashionable 
illbreeding, says Mr. Courtenay, ‘which could 
wait an hour for two or three persons of title,’ | 
and put the rest of the company out of humor 
by the invidious distinction. [Forster’s Gold- 
smith. 








}Froim Howitt’s Journal. | 


NEW AND IMPORTANT DISCOVERY OF A 








esting and gravely historical import. One of the 
most splendid abodes and almost regal aristocra- 
cy has thrown open its portals to an endless suc- 
cession of visitors, who from morning till night 
have flowed in an uninterrupted stream from room 
to room, and floor to fluer—not to enjoy the hos- 
pitality of the lord, or to congratulate hin on his 
countless treasures of art, but to see an ancient 
family ruined, their palace marked for destrac- 
tion, and its contents scattered to the four winds 
of heaven. We are only saying what is noto- 
rious, and what, therefore, it isneither a novel- 
ty ora cruelty to repeat, that the most noble 
puissant prince, his grace the Duke of Bucking- 
hain and Chandos, is at this moment an absolute- 
ly ruined and destitute man. This morning the 
tumultuous invasion of sight-seers will once 
again be endnred, and to-morrow the auctioneer 
will begin his work. 

On what treasures of art will the sun set this 
day, never to rise again on similar array within 
those walls. The quantity is beyond concep- 
tion, and if the taste is not always the most re- 
fined, it is because the vasiness of the accamuia- 
tion and the accidents of its history forbade a 
more fastidious rule. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham is the representative, not of one, but of many 
families. It is a mighty wreck of ages that has 
accumulated in thts place, swollen indeed and 
somewhat over whelined, by recent additions, but 
still full of historical, national, and poetical as- 
sociations. The galleries of family portraits 
and collectiuns of family memorials, seem to con- 


nect all the great achievements of modern Eu- | 


rope with the names of Chandos, Temple, Cob- 
ham, Nugent, and Grenville. But, beyond the 
somewhat extensive circle of family affection, 
the original portraits of famous men and women 
here assembled, are of the greatest interest and 
value. Here, too, is the victor’s ponion in the 
spoil of celebrated sieges, the memento of his- 
torical friendships, and the favori:e gem of roy- 
alty or beauty. In the manuscript room is the 
most valuable collection of Irish documents any- 
where to be found. For the pictures, marbles, 
bronzes, antiques, articles of vertu, curiosities, 
china, glass, and wines,we leave them to the auc- 
tioneer, and his catalogue of 5000 items. It is not 
our purpose to speak of that which money has cel 
lected, and may collect again. Such things are 
only scattered for a fresh reunion elsewhere un- 
der new and favorable auspices. But the heir- 
looms of many great families, the records of 
many great events, and the memorials of many 
great persons; all spontaneously collected into 
one great whole, constitute a singular and most 
significant fact, the obliterations of which we 
can only compare to the overthrow ofa nation 
or a throne. 

It is adeplorable,and we must now add a 
most disgraceful event. On this point the truth 
shall be spoken. ‘These colums have spared 
neither people nor prince. We have recently 
had to pronounce the judgement of public opin- 
jon, and to call for the vengeanceof the laws 
upon the rash men who have perverted the first 
gushes of youthful genius and the rade instincts 
of popular freedom to an impious rebellion.— 
We have been forced to do so, and we have done 
80 without a pang. Should we deal fairly if we 
spared the spoiler of his house, a man whose 
reckless course has thrown tu the ground a pil- 


jar of the state, and struck « heavy blow to the 
whole order to which he unfortunately belongs? 
bed cron opinion of this country respects 
the House of Lords, but nota degenerate aris- 
tocracy. It is apt to canvass and to censure no- 
ble names, because it measures their ill deeds 
with their great responsibility. The Duke of 
Buckingham has filled all minds with a >paiotul 
presage of wider ruin. Such events speak in 
these days. When dynasties are falling aro ind, 
and aristocracies have crumbled into dust, dis- 
grace acquires the force of injury, and personal 
ruin isa public treason, For an event of peace 
we have known nothing more serious and lamen- 
table. This has not been in war or revolution. 


DISiNFECTING FLUID. 


There are some among the evils which it has 
| pleased the Beneficent Creator to interweave 


| Support itself. 


of disgust and disease to 


be perpetual sources Sercliea Rave an esti 


whole neighborhoods. 
dote for this evil. ? 

Bat there is a more important consequence 1n- 
volved. The generator of all the classes ¢' in- 
fectious disease, the poison which, arising 'rom 
the decomposition of animal and vegetable mat- 
ter, becomes diffused in the atmosphere, and, ~ 
ing inhaled into the lungs, causes that dreadfu 
scourge, fever, is neutralized, is actually ae 
ed by the chemical action of this fluid. e 
danger to which nurses and medical attendants 
are perpetually exposed, and which, in the pres- 
ent bad form of fever prevailing to so great an 
extent, has been particularly fatal, will now be 
averted. And it appears, from the experience 
already acquired, that a most beneficial effec: is 
produced on the patients themselves by this pv- 
rifieation of the air around them. We should 
naturally have expected this, and it has proved 
so. A fever patient becomes in himself a 
source of fever. All the exhalations given off 
from him are dangerous to life; and while he 
inhales them he is continually taking fresh doses 
of the poison that has prostrated this. By anni- 
hilating the poison, a wonderful assistance 1s 
given to the physician in curing him. Hitherto 
this effect has been produced, as far as possible, 
by ventilation in all well regulated sick rooms 
and hospitals, but the new fluid does it much 
more completely. Ventilation only dilutes, this 
gets rid of the poison. In the most crowded and 
ill-ventilated wards, filled with cases of dysen- 
tery and fever in the dreadful form now prevail- 
ing in Ireland, it has been found sufficient to 
wave in the air, and to hang round the beds, 
pieces of linen saturated in the fluid, and the 
state of the atmosphere around has been chang- 
ed in a few minutes from one so noxious as to 
be highly dangerous to all those whose duty 
called them into the dreadful service of breath- 
ing it, into one of perfect safety and purity ; 
while the poor suffering patients declared them- 
selves to be ‘tin Heaven.” 

We are detailing extraordinary facts; but 
they are facts, not fables. We have before us 
the Reports of Dr. Southwood Smith, Mr. Toyn- 
bee, and Mr. Grainger, who have carefully test- 
ed the truth of these statements as commission- 
ers appointed by government. The Reports 
have been printed hy order of the House of 
Commons, and presented by her Majesty’s com- 
mand. We have also before us, printed togeth- 
er with these, reports and letters from several 
physicians, surgeons, and others in London, oo 
the subject ; and also copies of letiers or reports 
received by the Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests from Manchester and Liverpool, and 
alse from Ireland, on the efficacy of the disiv- 
fecting fluid. 


* M. Ledoyen. 





CHEAP POSTAGE. 


We have not yet exhausted the question, 
how government may best strengthen and per- 
petuate our union. There is one of its estab- 
lishments, which, in this point of view, we high- 
ly value, and which we fear, is not sufficiently 
prized for the high benefit it confers. We refer 
to the post office. ‘The facilities which this in- 
stitution affords to the govérnment for communi- 
cation, with all parts of the country, are probab- 
ly regarded by many as the most important nati- 
onal service which it renders. But it does 
incomparably more for usasacommuity. It 
does much toward making us one, by admiting 
free communitation between different paris of 
the country, which no other channel of inter- 
cource could bring together. It binds the whole 
country in a chain of sympathies, and makes it 
id truth one great neighborhood. It promotes a 
kind or society between the sea-shore and the 
mountains, It perpetuates friendship between 
those who are never to meet again. I[t binds the 
family in the new settlement and the half-clear- 
ed forest to the cultivated spot from which it 
emigratea. It facilitates, beyond calculation, 
commercial connections, and the interchange of 





products. On this account, we always grieve! 
to see a statement of the revenue accruing to) 
government from the post office. It ought not} 
to yield a cent tothe treasury. 1t should simoly | 
Sach importance do we attach 
to the freest communicatian between all parts of | 
the country, so much do we desire that the poor, | 
as well as rich, may enjoy the means of inter- 
course, that we would souner have the post office 
a tax on the revenue, than one of its sources.— 
[Rev. Dr. Channing. 


{From the Washington Union.] 


GOLD IN CALIFORNIA- 





| with the good in this portion of his creation 
| which are as yet mysteries to us; which we 
must bear as our Cross, and learn thereby the | 
idivine religion of sorrow. There are many | 


|}more, which, in the ‘ight of increasing knowl- 


| edge, take the new form of blessings in disguise; | 


jhe appointed means of a greater amount of hap- 
| piness, and constant incitements to progression. 
There are still more, which, yielding to the 
power of truth, science, and benevolence, are 
‘gradually disappearing altogether. Forms of 
|moral perversion and political oppression, once 
common, have vanished, leaving only their traces 
behind them. Diseases, once the scourge of 
nations, are forgotten, or only matters of his- 
tury. Howard extinguished the jail fever; 
Southwvod Smith prophesies the extinction of 
typhus, and works towards the fulfilment of his 
prophecy. Ether, as now used in operations, 
shows that physical pain may be deadened.— 


to wipe out a long list of human iaconveniences 
and sufferings, and to turn their very sources in- 
to the means of riches and fertility. 

A fluid which possesses the property of de- 
stroying noxious gases, has been discuvered by | 
a French chemist,* and placed by him, through | 


the instrumentality of an energetic and patriotic | 
| Englishman, at the disposal of the English Gov- | 
ernment. This ‘‘disinfecting fluid,’’ as it has 
| been named, is inexpensive, simple of applica- 
\tion, and without any odor of its own. It de- 
| stroys the putrid smell of all substances, animal 
or vegetable, in any stage of decumposition.— 
The **dead-ruoms’’ of hospitals, all dissecting- 
rooms, the subjects of coroners’ inquests, or of 
any post-mortem examination, may, by its pres- 
ence, be rendered perfectly inoffensive. Por- 
tions of human remains, portions of animal re- 
mains, of fish, of vegetable matter, so putrid as 
scarcely to retain their form sufficiently to be 
recognised have, by it, been restored to their 
natural odor. ight-soil, arrived at that 
most poisonous pitch of stench which it emits 
when accumulated for years in cesspools, is, by 
it, nearly deprived of all smell; that which it 
retains being so trifling as only to be perceptible 
by very close observation. Cesspools, into which 
a certain portion of this fluid has been poured, 
have been emptied in the middle of populous 
neighborhoods, in open day, and the contents 
carted away, and neither the men employed, the 
people of the neighborhood in which it was situ- 
ated, nor those of the neighborhood through 
which it passed, have had any cause to com- 
plain, or 1deed (except those whose attention 
was drawn to the matter) have been conscious of 
the proceeding. ‘The night-men, whose occupa- 
tion is usually so disgusting and dangerous, as 
to be most painful to contemplate, have express- 
ed their astonishment at this wonderful relief.— 
Thus disinfected, this material becomes a valua- 
ble manure. It is said to prevent the potato dis- 
ease, but we require further time and experiet.ce 
before that can be ascertained; there is no 
doubt, from several observations, however, 
about its being highly fertilising to vegetation 
in general, much more so than the night-soil un- 
mixed with this fluid; because the chemica! ac- 
tion is to fix all tha! is nutritive, and to destroy 
all that is at once hurtful to life and offensive to 
the sense of smell. 

Important as this single property is, it is the 
relief from the noxivas effluvia of all excremen- 
titious matter which first strikes the mind as the 
great boon of this discovery. Poisonous smells 
attack us on every side. Nothing is more diffi- 
cult than to find a house which is not rendered 
disagreeable and unhealthy by them at times.— 
Nothing is more difficalt than to find a locality 
f.ee from them. As Jong as cesspools, properly 
designated * poison pits,” are permitted to exist 
in populous places, the cleansing of them must 














Sir: Since my last letter to you, written in 


San Francisco, | have visited the ‘*Placer,’’ or! 


| gold region of California, and found it all it had} 


teen represented tome. My anticipations were | 
fu'ly realized. The part I visited was the sooth | 


And now, a new and curious discovery prombes | 


| fork of the river American, which joins the Sa- 
|cramento at Suter’s fort, or two miles from it.— 
| This river has its north and south forks, braneb- 
jing more thantwenty miles from Fort Suter. 

| On these two forks there are over one thousand 


| people digging and washing for gold. On Bear 
|}creek and Hulo creek, branches of Feather riv- 
er, many are now beginning to work. It is sup- 
posed that the banks and bottoms of all these | 
| stoal] streams contain vast quantities of gold, 
; and that the valleys between them are rich with 
the same metal The people are now working 
at many places, some are eighty miles from oth- 
ers. The place I visited was about a league in 
extent; on this were about fifty tents; many 
have not even this covering. At one tent, be- 
| longing to eight single men, | remained two or 
three days. These men had two machines 
made ina day, from 80 to one hundred feet. inch 
boards, and very roughly put together. Their 
| form was something like a child's cradle, with- 
out the ends; at one end there wasa movable 
seive or rack to wash down the dirt, and shake 
off the stones. Holes were made in the bottom 
of the machine to catch the gold this wash stop- 
ped, and this was scraped out hourly. These 
two machines gathered each day | was present, 
three-fourths to one pound each, being three 
or ‘our ounces of gold per man. These men had 
worked one week with tin pans; the last week 
with the machine. I saw the result of the first 
day's work of two brothers, (Americans) one 
had seven dollars, the other eighty-two ; they 
worked on the same five yards of land; one, how: 
ever, worked less than the whole day. Their 
plan, like hundreds of others, was first with a 
pick and shovel clear off two feet of the top 
earth, then put, in a tin pan or wooden bowl a 
shovel of dirt, go into running water, with the 
hand stir up the dirt and heave out the stones, 
until they have remaining a spoonful of emery 
or black sand, containing one to five dollars.— 
This can be done once or twice a Gay. 

Each day is causing some saving of labor by 
the improvements in the rough machines now 
in use. The day I left, some small companies 
of five or eight men had machines from which 
they anticipate five or six hundred dollars a day. 
There certainly must this day be at work on the 
different Placers several hundreds of Americans 
and others, who are cleaning one ounce of gold 
a day. I have this week seen in Monterey a 
Calitornian, who shows four hundred dollars of 
gold from the labor of one week ; mach of it was 
the size of wheat. I myself weighed ove piece 
from his bag, and found the weight an even 
ounce. He like many others, only went up to 
the gold regions to see the place, borrowed tools, 
worked a few days, and came home to show his 
labor, and take up brothers and cousins and pro- 
visions. Flour at the ** Placer’’ is scarce at $16 
per 100 Ibs. At almost this price it must con- 
nue, as people are forsaking their fields. 1 do 
not think 1 am exaggerating in estimating the 
amount of gold obtained on the rivers I have 
mentioned at ten thousand dollars a day tor the 
last few days. There is every reason to believe 
the amount wil] not this season (uoless the wash- 
ers are driven from their work by sickness) be 
any Jess. In this case the addition of workmen 
now joining the first ones, and the emigrants from 
the Atlantic States we shall have in October and 
December, will soon swell the value of Califor- 
nia gold that will be washed ont to an unbeard 
of value. 

Many who have seen the ‘Placer,’ think it 
Will last thirty or forty years. I should think 











that it would afford work two or three years to 
many thousands of people, and ,may for very 


many years, as [ cannot calculate the extent of 
country having gold. The working of quick- 
silver mines, like every thing else, is stopped; 
three-fourths of the houses in the town of San 
Franciso are shut up. Houses in Monterey are 
being closed this week; the volunteer compan- 
ies of Sonoma and San Francisco have lost sev- 
eral men by desertion. Under the present ex- 
citement, a ship-of-war or any other vessel ly- 
ing at anchor in San Francisco would lose many 
men. In that town there is hardly a mechanic 
remaining. I expect the same in Monterey in 
two weeks. Both newspapers have stopped.— 
All or nearly all the hotels are shut up. One of 
my clerks who received $500 and board, now 
receives in his store neat Halvetia (Suter’s Fort) 
$100 per month; my others are fast closing their 
books to leave me. In fact, I find myself, or 
shall this month, without a clerk, carpenter, or 
servant, and all my houses, formerly rented, 
given up tome. Intwo weeks Monterey will 
be nearly without inhabitants. 
1 am, with much respect, 


THOS. O. LARKIN. 


Com. Thos. Ap C. Jones. Pts 
We have seen specimens of the California 
gold. As faras we have seen it, it does not 
appear in large lumps, such as we found the 
other day in a gold mine in Virginia, worth 
$550. Indeed, the largest piece said to have 
been found does not exceed an ounce. The 
specimens we have seen are in minute pieces, 
very much resembling the scales of a small fish. 

U. S. Navy Agency, 

Monterey, California, July 1, 1845. 











Preservation oF Wueat sy Cuarnine. Mr. 
Branin, of Trenton, N. J. has some wheat from 
the bank of the river nearly opposite Catskill, 
where it had remained ever since the year 
1777. The batiding in which it had been stor- 
ed was burned down that year, and several 
thousand bushels of the grain, completely char- 
red, was suffered to remain on the spot. By 
scratching the bank with his fingers, Mr. B. in- 
formed us that the wheat rolled down, perfect in 
size and fourm. Wagon loads of it have thus re- 
mained for seventy one years, incorporated with 
the earth, and exposed to the action of the ele- 
ments, without showing any disposition to mod- 
ify its principles. 





~ JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


SILK GOODS & SHAWL 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
MILK STREET BOSTON. 

(First Store be!ow the Old South Church, a few 


steps from Washington St.) 


URCHASERS can visit this Establishment with 
acertainty of finding a New and PERFECT ASs~ 
sorTMENT of LONG and SQUARE 


Cashmere, Broche, Thibet, S:lk, Satin, | 


Woollen, and Merino 


SHAWLS, 


Of every description and price. 


Handsome, Plain, Cameleon, 


Ombre, Figured 


SILKS, 


Of every name, color and quality. 

Black Gros de Rhine, Armure, and all other 
kinds of Black Visite and Dress Silks. 
GERMAN, FRENCH & INDIA SATINS, 
FOR CLOAKS AND DRESSES. 


Six or eight different qualities of French and 
German 


THIBET CLOTHS AND MERINOS, 
Made expressly for Jewett & Prescott, 
By PARTURLE-LUPIN & CO., and other manufac- 


turers, in choice and meet desirable colors. All other 
kinds ot 
Also, PARIS CLOAKS and VISITES, in elegant 
patterns, of our own importation. Extra medium and 
ine priced qualities of BUMBAZINES, ALPAC- 
CAS, LYONESE CLOTHS, &c. 

N. B. 
vided attention to the introduction of SHAWLS, SILK 
GOODS, and CLOAK MATERIALS, in the high- 
est state of perfection, and acknowledge no equals in 
this branch of the Dry Goods business. 


WITHOUT EXAGGERATION, 
their assortment, at the present time, surpasses, in 
extent and variety, the combined stocks of any three 


Brocade, 


firms in Boston, and, in view of these facts, we can 


with propriety expect, from every purchase r, at least 
an examination of our superior assortment. 
THE LADIES 

will consider it an especial privilege to select their 
Dresses and Shawls trom this variety, and TRapERs, 
from the city or country, will not know what con- 
stitutes a good assortment, until they have looked 
throngh our stock. PRICES WARRANTED SATISFAC- 
Tory to the Purchaser, 


WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 


Milk Street Silk and Shawl Store, 
BOSTON. 


Twis6wos 
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THE ORIGINAL 
Herb Doctor's Popular Medicines, 


TO BE HAD AT THE HOWARD STREET MEDI- 
CAL OFFICE, 
NO. 15 HOWARD STREET, 
The only place in Boston where the genuine canbe 
obtained. 


DR, J. M. WESTON, 

HE celebrated Her! ulist, of Philadelphia, has es- 

tablished an office at No. 15 Howard street, for 
the sule of his 

PURE HERB MEDICINES, 

THE ONLY PLACE in the city where the genuine 
can be obtained. Having been in use for over thirty 
years in the Southern and Western States, they have 
invariably given entire satisfaction. 

The author of these valuable Medicines labored long 
and faithful in the fields o. Nature in order to find out 
what Herbs, Roots aid Barks would orove benefi: ial 
to man in nis bodily afflictions. He has been familiar 
with the manners und customs of the Indian nations, 
and o! tained valuable information from them with re- 


gardto the nature and medi. inal Properties of those | 


Herbs which are used by them in every disease, and by 
the experience of years, he has succeeded in combining 
such materials as act in harmony with the human sys- 
tem. 

These medicines are prepared in various ways in 
SYRUPS, EXTRACTS, TINCTURES, OILS, 
POWDERS AND PLASTERS, 
by his own hand, from newly gathered materials, and 
put up in bottles of convenient size, well corked, seal- 
ed, labelled and stamped. They are highly concentra- 
ted, and will keep a great length of tim: without losing 

their virtue, 

The Doctor discards all poisons, both mineral and 
vegetable, from his practice. He has no forged certifi- 
cates of cures which have never been performed, but 
would say to those who are afflicted in any way to call 
and try the merits of Herb Medicines. 

Among which are the following: 

Indian Cough Medicine. A certain cure for Cou hs, 
Colds, Consumption, Asthma, Influenza, Bronchitis, 
etc. etc. 

Indian Blood Purifier, for Dyspepsia, Scrofula, or 
King’s Evil, ete. 

Indian Specific, for Dysentery, Summer Complaints, 
Cholera Morbus and Cholera Infantum. 

Invigoating Nerve Syrup, for Nervous Headache, 
Lowness of Spirits, Palsy, Lethargy, Hysterics, Con- 
vulsions, Falling Sickness, etc. 

Croup Syrup, for Croup or Hives. 

Vegetable Vermifuge, for Worms. 

Expectorant Syrup, for Whooping Cough, etc. 

_ Tonic Powders, used for General Debility, Dyspep- 
sia, ete. 

_ Digestive Pills, for Indigestion, Dyspepsia and Cos- 
tiveness. 

Rheumatic Pills, for Rheumatism, (used with the 
Blood Purifier.) 

Liver Pills, for Inflammation of the Liver, Pain in 
the Side, Affection of the Spleen, etc. 

Liniment for Deafness, a certain remedy. 

Corn Salve, tor the cure of hard and Soft Corns. 

Strengthening Plaster, the best in use. 

Mother's Cordial, a most invaluable medicine for fe- 
males. 

N. B. Remedies for all diseases, 

The low price of our Medicines we hope will be the 
means of sending us customers, and we pledge ourselves 
to p-ove that there are no Med‘cines now in the market 


superior either as to efficacy or profitableness. 
aul9 tf 


UILLING SCISSORS AND CRIMPING MA- 
CHINES at W. 1, FROST’S, 182 Washington 





Cloak materials in latest Paris Styles. | 


JEWE1:T & PRESCOTT give their undi- | 


RLCEIVED FOR THE FOLLOWING PERIODICAL", 


BY 
THOMAS WILEY, JR., 
—Late Jordan & Wiley— 
AT THE 


BOSTON PERIODICAL AGENCY, 


No. 20 State Street. 
PicroriaL Montunigs. Knickerbocker 50 
Siliman’s Journal of } 500 

London World of Fash- Science and Arts 

ion 6 00} Daguerreoty pe (semi-mo.) 
London Art Union Jour- Ju 

nal 
Graham’s Magazine 
Godey’s Lady’s Book 


3 
3 
Columbian Magazine 3 
3 
2 


JUVENILE. 


Merry’s Museum 
Parley’s Magazine 
Youth’s Cabinet 
Young People’s Mag. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Mag. 


S$sss 


Union Magazine 
Ladies National Maga- 
zine 
Christian Parlor Maga- 
zine 2 
Ladies’ Garland 1 
Family Circle 1 
Sears’ Family Magazine 2 00 
*,* Any two of theabove 
$3 00 
Monthlies for $5 00. 


MEDICAL. 


ess & 


Braithwaite’s et | 150 
pect of Med. Science 

Medical Chirurgical Re- 
view 3 

London Lancet- 5 00 

Ranking’s Abstract 150 

Boston Medical sat 300 
Surgical Journal 

N. ¥. Journal of Medi- 
cine 3 00 

American Journal a 5 
Medical Science 

British and ues 3 00 
Medical Review 


Reviews. 


British and Foreign 300 
Medico Chirurgical ) 
London, Foreign, + 
inburg and West- 0 
minster, $3 00 each, 
or for the four, 
Brownson’s Quarterly 3 00 
American (Whig) Re- 
view 5 00 
Democratic 
North American 


Law. 


300 Law Library 10 00 
5 00. Law Reperter 8 00 
Christian 3 00) Library of Law and Equi- 
Universalist 300; ty 70 
Bibliotheca Sacra,Theo. 4 00 
Mass. Quarterly 3 00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The 19th Century 3 00 





| London Pictorial Times 9 00 
Lon. Illustrated News 9 00 
5 06 


RE.IGious. 
| London Punch 
300 Farmers’ Library 5 80 
400 Horticulturist 3 00 
100 Horticultural Magazine 3 00 
100 Mechanics’ and English 
3 00 Magazine 3 00 
200 Howiitt’s Journal 
People’s Journal 
Mothers’ Magazine 1 00 
300 Mothers’ Assistant 100 
6 00 Mass Common School ? 1 00 
600 Journal 
5 00 Fowler's aes 100 
cal Journal 
5 00 Edinburg 2 ov 
_All the principal Newspapers of the day. A liberal 
discount made to clubs, or individuals who subscribe 
for several works. All English Periodicals imported 
to order. 
All the above works may be neatly bound, and back 
numbers supplied when necessary, by leaving word at 
the Counter. eoposly feb12 


GARPETS 
a 
rMHE SUBSCRIBER IS NOW RECEIVING A 


LARGE STOCK OF NEW CARPETING 
FOR THE 


FALL TRADE, 


Embracing a GREAT VARIETY of Stylea and 
Prices, in INGRAIN, THREE-PLY, BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY, and STAIR CARPETING and RODS, 
BOCKING, RUGS and MATS, 


Window Shades and Fixtures, 
TABLE OIL CLOTHS and CANVASS CARPETS, 


| of all widths, some very old, suitable for Offices and 
| Hotels, all of which will be sold low at Wholesale and 
Retail. Purchasers are invited to ca'l and examine. 
WILLIAM P. TENNEY, 
CORNER OF HANOVER, BLACKSTONE, SA- 
LEM, AND ENDICOTT STREETS. 
septl6 is&os3m 


THE BIBLE AND ITS TEACHINGS. 
ETTERS of Jobu Quincy Adams to his Son, on 
the Bible and its teachings—price 31 cts, or 25 cts 
each, by the dozen. 
Best Hours of Life for the Hours of Death, by Rich- 
ter, 3mo, 31 cts. 
Self Culture, by William E. Channing, 32mo, 31 cts. 
Hours for Heaven, 20th ed, 32mo, 25 cts. 
The Silent Comforter, 32mo—price 31 cts. 
Willis’s Sacred Poems, 32mo, 31 cts. 
The Bridal Wreath, a Wedding Souvenir, 32mo, 31 
cts. 
| The Shadow of the Cross, 16mo, 25 cts—plates. 
The King’s Messengers, 31 cta—p!ates. 
| 
! 


Biblical Repository 
Christian Examiner 
Monthly Religious Mag. 
National Preacher 
New Englander 


Ladies’ Repository 300 


3 60 
LITERARY. 

Blackwood’s Magazine 

Eclectic 

Living Age (weekly 

Hant’s Merch pew 

Jour. of Franklin Insti- 

tute 














The Old Man’s Home, 25 cts—plates. 

The Dark River, an Allegory, 31 «ts. 

The Distant Hills, l6mo, 25 cts. 

Formation of the Christian Character, by Dr H. 
Ware, Jr, 37 cts. 


Progress of the Christian Life, by H. Ware, Jr, 25) 


tts. 
The Sick Chamber. This work is highly recom- 
| mended by Dr John Ware. 
| ‘The Silent Pastor, edited by Rev J. F. W. Ware— 
18ino, price 20 cts—Ke, &e, Ke. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO, 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School street. sept30 





OOKS published by S. G. SIMPKINS, 124) are tauglit, viz: Reading, Spelling, Grammar, Geogra 


Washington street: 
Selections trom the Writings of Fenelon, with a Me- 
moir of his Life, by Mrs Follen, 5th edition. 
| ‘The Savior’s Life, written for children. 
Illustrated Natural History. 
Alice Bradford, or Experimental Religion. 
Follen’s German Reader. 
Follea’s German Grammar. 
Folsom’s Livy 


POETRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. Se- 
2d 


| 
' o . 

| lected by the author of Theory of Teaching, &c. 
edition. 


| This collection we regard as well adapted for use in 
}schools. * * * While this collection has many 
| pieces which must delight persons of any age, it has 
| some for the youngest readers, and is as well adapted to 

the family circle as to the school, It gives to children 

all they could cull from many volumes, and if interwo- 
| ven with their earliest recollections, will be remem- 


| bered with delight in future years, [Portsmouth Jour- | 


| nal. 

| Such a collection cannot fail to be acceptable to in- 
| structors, as a treasury of pieces suitable to be commit- 
| tel to memory by the young, and to all lovers of good 
| poetry, be they young or old. [Boston Daily Adver- 
| tiser. uf mayl3 





NEW BOOKS FOR CHURCH CHOIRS. 
HE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK, a collection of 


choruses from the works of the most distinguished 


|composers. Compiled, adapted to English words and | 


| arranged with particular reference to their practice and for 
the use of Musical Societies by A. N. JouNson, author 

jof “Instructions in Thorough Bass’? “The Musical 

| Class Book,”’ Editor of the ‘* Boston Musical Gazette,” 
Organist at Park Street Church, &c., &e. 

The merits of this work, will be highly appreciated 
by members and especially by leaders of choirs, who 
have felt the difficulty of sustaining the interest and at- 
tendance upon their meetings for practice, and who 
properly estimate the effect in the improvement of the 
taste and the power of execution, which the study and 
practice of these compositions produce. In the large 
and varied collection which this book contains, 5 of the 
Choruses are by Hancel, 13 by Haydn, 17 by Mozart, 
6 by Mendelssohn and the remainder by Cherubini, 
Neukomm, Zingaselli, Romberg, Webbe, Naumann, 
Spobr, King, Stymann, &c. 

Although this work contains more vocal music than 
the most expensive Chorus Books which have been pub- 
lished in this country, it will be sold ata price less than 
that of common Church Music Pooks. 

Just published, by Wilkins, Carter & Co., No. 16 
Water street, Boston, and for sale by booksellers and 
music dealers generally. uf june24 





ONTENTS OF NO, 229 LIVING AGE.— 
Price 12} cents. 
1. Capt. Allen and Dr. Thompson on the Niger 
Exped:tion—Spectator. 
2. Capt. Mercer (U.S. Navy) on Liberia—Colo- 
nization Herald. 
3. Poems by James Gregor Grant—Spectator. 
Panslavism and Germanism—Spectator. 
Government of Ireland—Trial by Jury in lre- 


Ruin of the Duke of Buckingham—Sundry Jour- 


Small Pox in Sheep—Ecoromist. 
The Cholera—Morning Chronicle. 
Monckton Milnes’ Life of Keats—Spectator. 
- Discipline of Life— Examiner. 
- Kate Walsingham—Spectator. 
. Story of a Famity—Sharpe’s Magazine. 
. Kuropean Correspondence—Of the Living Age. 
. How Revolutions are Managed—Spectator. 
. Ttaly—Examiner. 
. List of Three Months Births of Paris Newspa- 
pers— Correspondence. 
Published once a Week at $6 a Year—by E. LIT- 
TLE & CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets. 
sept30 lis2os 





HE WILLIAMS FAMILY. The Genealogical 
History of the Williams Family, in America, with 
Elegant Portraits, lvol. By Stephen Williams, M. D. 
This highly interesting book, is just published and is 
for sale at the Office of theChristian Register, No. 22 
School Street,—up stairs. dee 11 


JHANNING’S MEMOIRS, in handsome binding. 
on Just received, a few copies of the Memoirs of Dr. 








Street, 2 doors north of Franklin Street. 
sep 9 istf 


ing, handsomely pat up in gilt binding suitable 





| 








for gilts, ‘ CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
oet7 lis2us 111 Washington st. 





REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNs. 
NEwLy STeREotyPED Epition. The sub- 
scribers have recently new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which anaddition of over 

One Hundred Hymns has been made. Brie 

They have also put Yshed another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition 1s 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
— mentary Hymns. ray 

The additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

It is believed that this a ement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec 
tion who were desirous that it sbould embrace man: 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pa 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
Fosdick ; ) New South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fed§ 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st: 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey ; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook 
lyn, N. ¥. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand 
wich,Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster ,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do 
ver, N. 11; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.3.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, IN; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and Western States. 

We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com 
mittees proposing achange in their Hymn Books, on 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 

JENKS, PALMER & CO., 

024 tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 


Albion Life Insurance Company. 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
INSTITUTED IN 1805. 


figs undersigned having been appointed Agents to 
the Albion Company for Bostoaand vicinity, are 
prepared to receive proposals for Lusurances on Lives, 
and are empowered in unexceptionable cases to grant 
policies without reference to the Board of Directors in 
London. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

Perfect Security, arising from a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of a business am FORTY 
years standing. 

Premiums may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

When the insurance is for the whole term of Life, 
HALF the premium may remain unpaid for five years on 
peying interest. 

The insured partie:pate AT ONCE in ALL the profits 
of the business both in Euror > and America, and in the 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in CASR. 

No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ameri- 
can continent to any other part. 

Medical Examiners—J. B.S. Jackson, M.D., J. 
Mason WakRrEN, M.D. 

Prospectuses and all requisite information can be had 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 

WM. HALES, 2 Agents to the Company 
SAML. PAGE, for Boston and vicinity. 
ostf 
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EVIDENCES OF REVEALED RELIGION. 
HE. subseritver respectfully solicits the generous 
patronage of his Christian brethren and friends, to 
aid him by their liberal subscriptions, in carrying 
through the press a work, entitled, ‘*A New and Short 
Way of Dealing with Modern Sceptics and Unbelievers— 
in Fifteen Lectures on the Evidences of Revealed Reli- 
gion. By MarrHew Harpine, of Sww, Mass. 
The book will contain about 250 pages, well printed 
on good paper, and neatly bound. It will be furnished 
to subscribers for a single copy, at the low price of 75 
cents, and to such as take more than one, at the still 
lower price of 50 cents per copy. The money to be 
paid on the delivery of the books. The author’s object 
being, not so much profit, as a wide circulation among 
that large class of his fellow-men, who are halting be- 
tween two opinions; or have no opinion at all of their 
own; and therefore, liable to be led astray by the spe- 
cious pretences of modern science and philosophy false- 
ly so called. Hence the design of this little book, is, if 
possible, to prevent so fatal an issue, by enabling the 
sincere and candid reader to be always ready to give an 
answer to every one that asketh a reason of the hope 
that is within him with meekness and fear. 
&F Subscribers can give their names to the publish- 
er of this paper, or. if they prefer it, can send them to 
the author at Stow, Mass. uf may 


Sor IOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—The Fall 
Term of the Subscriber’s School for young Ladies 
will commence in convenient and pleasant rooms, at the 
WARREN StrReET CHAPEL, on Monday, Septem- 
ber 11th. 
The usual branches of a liberal Eoglish Education 








phy, History, Natural Philosophy, Moral and Intellec 
tual Philosophy, Natural Theology, Botany, Chemistry 
Arithmetic, Algebra; Geometry, Book-keeping, etc. 

Instruction is also given in the French, Italian, and 
Latin Languages; and in drawing and Needle-work. 

‘The School is furnished with a superior Philosophic- 
al Apparat»s, and a large and excellent Library. The 
number of pupils is limited ; particular attention can 
therefore be bestowed upon each individual. Mr. H. 
G. Ferre, Teacher of Drawing; Miss Matitpa 
Gopparp, Teacher of Needle-work. 

augl2 19t WILLIAM P. JARVIS. 

ONTENTS OF No. 230 LIVING AGE.—Price 

/ 124 cents: 

1. The Mimstry of the Body—Charch of England 
Quarterly Review. 

2. Expedition to the Niger—Examiner. 

3. The Massacre in Oregon—Oquawka Spectator. 

4. British Association XVIIIth Meeting—Athe- 


nheeum. 





Vancouver’s Island—Times. 
George Stephenson—Derby Reporter. 
Haman Hydrophobia—Chambers’ Journal. 
Importance of the Jasignificant—* * 
Dr. Channing— es “ 

. Enemies— ss “ 

- More about Cockroaches—A Correspondent. 

- Green Vaults of Dresden—Chambers’ Journal. 
3. Statistical History of the Penny Post—Econo- 


Correspondence—Of the Living Age. 
- Effects of Irish Agitation—London Morning 
Chronicle. 
16. Vancouver’s Island, American Policy—Times. 
Published once a week, at $6 a year, by 
E, LITTELL & CO., 


Corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. 


oct7 lis2os 





EW EDITIONS OF THE GREEK CLAS. 

) SICS. Demosthenes Select Popular Orations, 
with Notes—by Prof Champlin, 12mo. 

2 The Orations of Demosthenes on the Crown, new edi- 
tion, with additions—by Champlin, 12mo. 

The Gorgias of Plato, with notes—by President 
Woolsey, new edition, with additions, 12mo. 

Homer’s Illiad, with notes—by Prof Felton, new ed, 
with additions, 12mo—portrait. 

The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, with notes—by Prof 
Felton, 12mo. 

Alcertis of Euripides, Prometheus of Aeschylus, Au- 
tigove and Electra of Sophocles, with notes—by Presi- 
dent Woolsey, 4 vols 12mo each, vol sold separate. 

Herodotus, with notes—by C. S. Wheeler, 2 vols 
12mo. 

Crosby’s Greek Grammar, 3d edition, including both 
Common and Dialectic Greek, 12mo. 


Uhe above published and for sale by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO, 134 Washington st. 
sept30 lis 


YHE WORCESTER CATECHISM, in 3 parts 
Ath edition. 

Part 1,—containing the elements of Religion and 
Morality. 

Part 2,—consisting of Questions and Answers chiefly 
historical on the Old Testament. 

Part 3,—conasisting of Questions and Answers on the 
New Testa nent. 

Compiled and recommended by Ministers of the 
Worcester Association’ 

This is one of the most popular Sunday School Man- 
uals now in use. Price $1 00 per dozen. 

Also,—A new edition of CHANNING’s CaTECHISM 
for very Young Children. Price 50 cents per dozen. — 
Just published by S. G. SIMPKINS, 124 Washington 
street. tf mayl13 











‘ REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 


FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO NO. 22 
WINTER STREET, 


ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE. 
tf 





A7USKU Wattestamentam Nul-Cordamem Jesus 
Christ, Nuppoquo hwapaulumun small 4to 


Lee, 
GAY’S CANCHALAGUA, 


A Calfornian Plant of rare medical virtues, possessing jn 
a higher degree, all the medicinal properties of 
Sarsaparilla; to sul,antiate this assertion, 
there are annexed the following Boston 
Certificates: 
JOHN ©. JONES, Esq. formerly Consul of the United 
THOMAS Sh States at the Sandwich Islands; 
AW, Esq. one of our oldest merchants 
engaged in the trade with the West 
uot of America, well known in the 
te States for his connection with 
q Ptist Missionary Union, 
hese gentlemen pronounce the Canchalagna unrivalled 
as a purifier of the blood, and that it is the moet valuable 
and certain specific for Intermittent Fever yet brought 
before the public e = is the Household Medi- 
cine of the people of California, in which country the 
plant grows, and that it is the custom to take an infu. 
sion of it three or four times curing the day for perhaps 
a week or ten days. 
By a course of the Canchalagua, tho whole system 
appears to undergo a radical change; the partaker seems 
to receive a thorough purification—elasticity is given to 
his whole frame, his bilious secretions are regulated, \i, 
bowels restored to healthy action, his powers of diges. 
tion strengthened, and his general health firmly re-es. 
tablished. 
The Proprietor, Mr. Freperick A. GAY, was 
himself restored to health by accidentally hearing of and 
trying this invaluable medicine. The particulars of his 
case, which is highly interesting, and the letters of 
many eminent men, may be had in extenso, as they are 
ublished in a small oo Frederick A, Gay.— 
pamphlets are distributed without charge at the 
Counter of REDDING & CO., 
8 STATE STREET, 
Principal and Wholesale Agents, 


oct7 ostn20 for New England. 





DR. CORBETT’S 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 


SYRUP OF SARSAPARILLA, 


HE Formula of this invaluable Preparation has 
been freely placed before the most distinguished 
Physicians and Chemists in this Country. And their 
testimonials are unqualified as to its highly efficacious 
and alterative qualities. In Scrofulus A ions, Dis- 
eases of the Blood, Virulent Erysipelas, Cutaneous 
Eruptions, Diseases of the Stomach and Liver, all 
Biliary derangement, Dyspepsia, &c., &c., they pro- 

it ‘unequalled to any yet known.”’ The Pro- 
prietors place it with all coufidence before the Public, 
Asking them only to 

READ THE FOLLOWING. 

[From E. R. Peaslee, M. D., Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology, Dartmouth College, aod Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery in the Medical School, Bruns. 
wick, Me.] 





Hanover, N. H., Dec. 23, 1847. 


I first became acquainted with the Compound Con- 
centrated Syrup of Sarsaparilla, prepared by Dr. Cor- 
bett, of the Shakers’ Society, somewhat more than four 
years ag, at the time he made its = composition 
public to the members of the New Hampshire Medical 
Society. It was at once believed that the formula then 
published by Dr. Corbett could not fail to prove a most 
valuable remedy in all cases in which the peculiar effects 
of Sarsaparilla are required. This expectation has, on 
trial, been fully realized. It has peculiar efficacy in 
certain diseases of the skin and of the digestive appa- 
ratus, and its scrofulous conditions generally. The ine 
gredients added to the Sarsaparilla itself, of which it 
contains more than the other preparations I have used, 
increased its alterative effects, and render it diuretic, 
and, in most cases, slightly laxative also. I recom- 
mend it to practitioners of medicine as superior to any 
Syrup of Sarsaparilla I have yet tried, in cases requir- 
ing the administration of this remedy; none but physi- 
cians being, in my opinion, sumpetest to o— the 
i itions in which it is really indicated. 
eet a? E. R. PEASLEE, M. D. 


[From «Parker Cleveland, LL. D., Professor of 
Chemistry, Materia Medica, Mineralogy, Geology, and 
Natural Philosophy, Brunswick College, Maine.] 

Brunswick, Me., April 8, 1848. 

Messrs. E. Brinley & Co:—Gentlemen,—I have ex- 
amined your Formula for the preparation of **Corbett’s 
Compound Concentrated Extract of Sarsaparilla.”— 
From my knowledge of the properties of its ingredients, 
and from the well known beneficial effects which it has 
produced, as certified by the most distinguished Physi- 
cians and Chemists in the country, and most satisfacto- 
rily ascertained by myself, I am fully convinced it isa 
medicine possessing great efficacy in the cure of many 
diseases, especially those it particularly purports to.— 
In addition to the Sarsaparilla, it contains other in- 
gredients of great value. 

Very Respecttully, 
P. CLEAVELAND, M. D. 
Lonpon, Jan. 22, 18%. 

The Compound Concentrated Syrup of Sarsaparilla 
has been prepared by the United Society at Canterbury, 
N. H., for several years, under the superintendence of 
Dr. Corbett. A knowledge of the Formula, an ac- 
ype wi.h the mode of preparation, opportunities 
or comparing it with other preparations of Sarsaparil- 
la, and an extensive experience in the use of it, con- 
vinces me that it is far superior to the many com- 
pounds that are put up for extracts and syrups of Sar- 
eaparilla, and sold as the “‘only genuine.” 

The Shaker Syrup is a valuable medicine in the 
treatment of scrofulous and cutaneous diseases, irru- 
lent Erysipelas and Chronic Affections of the liver; and 
1 confidently recommend it to the Profession as an arti- 
ele worthy of attention. 

RICHARD P. J. TENNEY, M. D. 


We cordially concur in the above. 
Jobn S. Eliot, M. D. Manchester, N., H., Jan. 22, 
1847 


David Flanders, M. D., Londonderry, N. H., June 
1, 1847. 


John Clough, M. D., Gilford Lake Vill., N. H., 
March 12, 1847. 
C. C. Tibbetts, M. D., Sanboruton Bridge, N. H. 
March 20, 1847. 

S.M. Emery, M. D., Boscawen, N. H., Jan. 22, 
1847. 
R. Fellows, M. D., Loudon, N. H., Jan. 22, 1847, 


Concorp, Nov. 8, 1846. 

_ Having been acquainted with the virtues and altera- 
tive effects of the Compound Concentrated Syrap of 
Sarsaparilla, prepared by the United Society of Shakers 
in Canterbury, I do not hesitate to recommend it in 
preference to any other preparation of the kind offered 
for use. WILLIAM PRESCOTT, M. D. 

I cordially concur with the above. 
JAMES B. ABBOTT, M. D. 
Sanbornton, N. H., March 26, 1847. 


Bristou, N. H-, Jan. 20, 1840. 
Having directed and used the ‘Compound Conentrat- 
ed Syrup of Sarsaparilla,’’ prepared by the United 
Society of Shakers in Canterbury, I confidently recow- 
mend it to the profession as a valuablé auxiliary in the 
treatment of Scrofula, Bad state of tlie Blood, and dis- 
eases of the liver. I also consider it an efficacious reme- 
dy for the cure of a variety of cutaneous diseases.— 
Knowing something about the Formula of this Syrup, 
and watching its effects on the system, I can safely rec- 
ommend it to the suffering part of community. 
M. C. SAWYER, M. D. 
I cheerfully concur in the foregoing recommendation 
I. P. WHITTEMORE, M. D. 
For sale in any quantity, by the Proprietors, an 
their appointed Agents, 
EDWARD BRINLEY & CO., 
No. 34, South side Fanewl Hall. 
P. S. None genuine, without Dr. Corbett’s Signa 
ture. tl julyl5 





RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Mr and Mrs Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 
house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
will embrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, ani 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircasure 
RAILROAD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known V ellington Hill, commanding + 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing 100m, containing & 
douche, shower bath, &c. &c. 
Mr. C. E. Horn is ‘Teacher of the Pianoand Singing. 
The Fall Quarter will commence on Monday the 4th 
of September. ; 


REFERENCES.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little 6 Browa,) Bos- 
ton. 

For we iculars, adress Mr and Mrs Mack, 
care of 8, O. Mead, ., Boston. . 

Aug. 12, 1848. mes osly jan29 








WOOL. 
LYMAN REED & CO. 


[Successors to Reed, Hurd & Co.] 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
BOSTON. 


QG- Particular attention paid to the sale of Woot, 
and liberal advances made on consignments. 
junel7 uf 





NEW TREATMENT OF BRONCHITIS. 


R. J. K. PALMER, continues with great success, 
D the pe A tem 9 of Lsohgawsnnel ma other affec- 
tions of the Throat and Lungs, recen ! 
Sir Charles Scudamore of England, an employed wit 
so much success in the practice of that celebrated Phy- 
ician. : 

Dr. Palmer’s Office is No. 44 Salem street, Boston. 


No charge for Itations or advice. Medicines 
whaling’ A watas Gernisbed on terms. 








For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO, 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. lis2os rept30 
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